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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 11. | 





ScreNTIFIC farming is all very well ; but it must be 
confessed that a man may have a good theoretical 
knowledge of agriculture, and yet make a very poor 
farmer. Order, system, personal attention to details, 
with steady, persistent industry, will enable a 
farmer to succeed without the slightest acquaintance 
with science, while on the other hand the most 
thorough scientific education will be of little use to 
the man who has not these qualities. 

If a man who has had the advantage of a scien- 
tific agricultural education turns farmer, he will be 
pretty sure to make mistakes which will subject him 
to the ridicule of his neighbors. He may be the 
most quiet of men, be entirely occupied with his 
own affairs, interfering in no way with those of 
others—but no matter; those of his neighbors who 
have less to think about will be sure to talk over all 
that he does, and their comments will not generally be 
of a complimentary kind, He may feel that this is 
uncharitable ; but he is not much of a man if he is 
annoyed by it. Let him keep on the even tenor 
of his way. He will make many mistakes, but if 
he is a sensible man he will soon rectify them. 
Correct agricultural knowledge,even if it is simply 
theoretical, will in the end prove of great advan- 
tage to him. If he has the energy, patience, in- 
duatry, prudence, forethought, and the enterprise 
necessary to make a good farmer, his scientific 
acquaintance with agriculture will inevitably en- 
able him to succeed better than those who are 
destitute of it. But he must not be too sanguine. 
Agriculture is slow work. A farm can not be 
brought into order and a high state of cultivation in 
a year. It is the labor of a life. 

The scientific man who thinks that he can take a 
farm and raise large crops by the use of a few 
chemical manures, is doomed to disappointment. He 
will be very apt to neglect those little details of farm 
economy which are absolutely essential to success. 
While he is thinking of acids and alkalies, of nitrogen 
and phosphates, his cattle will knock down a fence 





Leibig, his men will be taking a siesta in the hay 
field. Careless hands wil] soon break his improved 
implements. He may think to economize food by 
cooking it, but without constant surveillance his 
men will waste more in a day than he can save in a 
week. They will take pleasure in thwarting all his 
pet plans, and will harrass and perplex him in every 
conceivable way. The end is disappointment and 
disgust. 

But it is uly the mere dabbler in science that ex- 
pects to revolutionize agriculture. The true scien- 
tific man has moderate expectations. He does not 
know, and never expects to know, how to transmute 
iron into gold, or to raise a hundred bushels of wheat 
per acre as easily as we now raise ten” If any dis- 
covery he cun make, if any modification of present 
practices will increase the productiveness of the soil 
five bushels per acre, he knows that he would be one 
of the greatest benefactors of his race. Such an in- 
crease in the wheat and corn crops of the United 
States would in a few years pay off our national 
debt. 

No ; deride science who may, its judicious appli- 
cation to American agriculture is the great want of 
the nation. So far as material prosperity is con- 
cerned, and our ability to carry on the war and pay 
our enormous debt, an improved system of agricuh 
ture is of the first importance. We must farm bet- 
ter. We can pay our debts, but our ability to do so 
will be in proportion to the increase in our agricul- 
tural products. We have one of the finest countries 
in the world—one of vast extent and of great natu- 
ral fertility. But this alone will give the Govern- 
ment norevenue. Labor is the true source of wealth, 
and anything which economizes labor, and makes it 
more productive, adds to our national prosperity ; 
and this is the aim of scientific agriculture. It will 
give us a beeve at two years old as large and as fat as 
an ordinary four-year old. It will make one acre 
produce as much as three. Instead of the average 
hay crop of this State being half a tun per acre, we 
should have two tuns. I wish every farmer in the 


Loyal States could at this time see the importance 
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longer the war goes on, the more it will be depen-/| time the labor of attending the pigs was fully equal 


dent on the farmers of the country ; and when it is 
over the debt must be paid from the soil. 





The Strapleaf ‘Turnip is certainly a splendid 
variety to sow late in the season, @fter early pota- 
I sowed them this year at different times 
in August. The first sown are now (October 11) 
quite large. George brought in one this morning 
that was twenty-two inches in citéumference. I had 
the greatest difficulty in persuading the Dutch 
women to hoe them thin enough, They could not 
be persuaded to cut them out more than four or five 
inches apart, and in a week after I made them go 
over them again and take out every other one. It 
is a great mistake to leave them too thick—and it is 
certainly very absurd to leave them without hoeing. 
One great advantage in raising turnips is that they 
require good culture. This they must have; it is 
useless to try to raise them without ; but if the land 
is in good condition, and the turnips are singled out 
and the land well hoed, there is no crop which grows 
so rapidly or which will please the farmer so much. 
Next to underdraining, raising a good crop of tur- 
nips is one of the most fascinating employments 
connected with farming. 


toes, &c. 





Farmers have but few pleasures, and they may be 
allowed a hobby or two to ride occasionally without 
subjecting themselves to the criticism of their neigh- 
bors. Hobby riding, however, is seldom profitable, 
and every farmer—and especially every young 
farmer—should guard against it. When I was a 
boy I used to eat the crust of the pie first and leave 
the fruit, which I liked best, to the last. I wish I 
always acted in the same way in more important 
matters—to do first those things in which I have no 
special interest. Of all men, farmers need to exer- 
cise SELF DENIAL. No one can be a good farmer 
without it, and with it he may become the highest 
type of man. His occupation will call out every 
faculty he has—mental, moral and physical. Pa- 
tienck is one of the rarest virtues. No man can be 
great without it, and certainly the farmer has abun- 
dant occasion for cultivating it. Leta young farmer 
be self-denying, industrious, observing, patient, ener- 
getic and studious, and he. can hardly fail to make 
his mark in the world, 


“How much corn. will it take to make a hundred 
pounds of pork”? I asked this question last night at 
Town Meeting. There were a dozen good farmers 
present, but not one of them could answer. The 
Deacon said he could tell me one thing: To feed 
merchantable grain to pigs would not pay. You 
, could get more for the grain than you would get for 


the pork. I told him that the manure must be taken 


into consideration. . He thought that at the present | 








tothe manure. Bat if labor ishigh, manure is high 
also, Try to buy it and see what it will cost. 

In Mr. Lawes’ experiments it took about seven 
bushels of corn, ground and moistened with Water, 
to produce one hundred’ pounds of pork-—or rather 
of increase in the weight of the pigs. But as the 
pigs are worth more per pound when fat than when 
lean, we may safely call the increase in live Weight 
equal to so much pork. Pork is now worth $15.00 
per hundred pounds, and with corn at $1.50 per 
bushel, the seven bushels cf corn would be worth 
$10.50. This would leave a profit of $4.50 on each 
hundred pounds of pork; or, in other words, we 
should get over $2.00 per bushel for the corn, be. 
sides the manure. 

The manure from seven bushels of corn-is worth, 
at the present time, about $2.00. You can not buy 
it for that in any form. Pig-feeding, at the present 
time, therefore, is highly profitable. There is a real 
scarcity of pork in the country, and while every 
thing else has declined pork still maintains its price, 


A farmer in this neighborhood called to-day to 
know if I would sell my hogs. He was buying on 
commission for parties at the East. I told him mine 
were not fat enough to kill, but on looking at them 
he said he had bought many not as good. “The 
fact is,” said he, “ they are killing every thing they 
can get.” I did not tell him so, but I thought thisa 
rather injudicious admission for a buyer. If they 
are killing all the half-fat hogs now, fat ones, by and 
by, will be scarce and high. He was a farmer him- 
self, he said, and did not wish to influence me, but 
he had sold his own hogs, and many of his neigh- 
bors were doing the same. Corn brings a high 
price, and he thought it was better to sell it than to 
feed it out to pigs. He would give 8 cents per pound 
live weight. I told him I received a New York 
paper an hour or two ago, and good corn fed hogs 
were quoted at 13 cents per pound live weight. 
“Well,” he said, “I am not allowed to pay but 8 
cents for the hogs, but I will pay you something’ 
take them up to North Chili.” 

In England if a farmer keeps a gig or buggy 
which costs £20, he has to pay a tax to the Govern- 
ment; so that it is quite an object to get one that 
costs less than £20. A farmer who thinks he can 
afford to pay a little more for a handsome gig, but 
who wishes to avoid the tax, will sometimes pay 
£30 for a gig and whip—£19 10s. for the gig and 
ten guineas for the whip! 

I did not ask him, but perhaps my pig-buying 
friend would have given me 8 cents per pound for 
the hogs, and a cent a pound for driving them two 
miles to North Chili. He could thea tel! others that 
in no case had he paid more than 8 cents per pound, 
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It is certainly very foolish to sell lean hogs, even 


at the present high price of corn. “ Grass-fed hogs” 
are quoted in New York at 9 cents per pound, while 
the best “corn-fed hogs’%sell for 13 cents, Now 
suppose you have a lot of shoats that will weigh 
200 pounds each; at 9 cents per pound they are 
worth $18 a head. Feed them 14 bushels of corn 
and they will then weigh 400 pounds each, and be 
worth, even at present, 138 cents per pound, or 

apiece. Reckoning the corn at $150 per bushel, or 
$21, you will make $:3 per head. This is on the 
supposition that fat pigs will be worth no more later 
in the season than they are now, which there is 
every reason to believe will not be the case. Last 
year they advanced considerably between this time 
and Christmas, and will probably do so this season. 





I was so annoyed this spring by the delays in get- 
ting plows, implements, &c., ready for work, that I 
am determined to have every tool, machine, cultiva- 
tor, plow, &c., put in repair this fall. I have already 
commenced. It is just the work for a rainy day. I 
find it a great convenience to have on hand bolts 
and screws of various sizes. With these, and proper 
tools, an ordinary man can repair many things as 
well as a blacksmith. 

I have no doubt that it would be a great saving in 
the long run if we were more careful in cleaning and 
painting our wagons, carts, machines, cultivators, 
plows, &c., at this season of the year, before they 
are put away for the winter. Paint is now expen- 
sive, but so are implements, and they would un- 
doubtedly last much longer, and certainly look none 
the worse. I admire the farmer who keeps things 
snug, with everything in its place. Nothing looks 
worse, or is more unprofitable, than a slip-shod style 
of farming. But it requires constant care to keep 
things in their places. I try my best to do so, but 
cannot congratulate myself on the result. I have 
spasmodic efforts at straightening up, but in a week 
things are at loose ends again. I proposed to my 
men that every time they left a tool out of its place 
they should pay 10 cents, and every time I trans- 
gressed in the same way I would pay a quarter, the 
sum to be divided among the men on the farm at 
the end of the season. But it is difficult to carry it 
ont. The better way is to make a man who leaves 
a thing go and get it after he is through his work. 
I made one man walk three miles to fetch a bag he 
had forgotten. He will be more careful next time. 





I was telling you last spring about my orchard of 
Northern Spies. They were planted about seven 
years ago. About five acres of the orchard have 
been in grass for four years, while one acre has been 
under the plow. The difference in the health and 





growth of the trees is quite marked. I had thought 


that as the Northern Spy is.a Jong time in coming 
into bearing, and that as a rapid growth of wood has 
a tendency to Agtard fruitfulness, and letting an or- 
chard remain in grass would check the growth of 
the trees, that it might be better not to plow this” 
orchard of Northern Spies. But tt is a mistake.’ 
The trees in the Gultivated land are not only more 
vigorous and healthy, but they have borne more or 
less fruit of excellent quality, while there is scarcely 
an apple on the frees in the grass. 

I do not want to plow this orchard, as it is the 
best piece of meadow on the farm, and I should be 
short of hay next season. The Deacon advises me 
to put manure enough, for a few feet round each 
tree, to Aill the grass. He thinks this would obviate 
the difficulty. Another neighbor says he digs round 
his trees two feet from the stems, but it seems tome 
that this can do little good. The roots must be far 
beyond the reach of such treatment. 


Mr. Lyman Balcom, of Steuben county, an old and 
experienced farmer, writes me that he thinks “one 
load of manure hauled out and spread at any time 
between the 20th of September and winter, is worth 
more than two loads applied at any other season of 
the year.” 

This is, perhaps, stating it a little strong, but it is 
certain that the bulk of testimony is now in favor of 
using manure as a top-dressing on grass lands in au- 
tumn. A few years ago it was thought that the 
ammonia would be lost, but if the manure is well 
rotted, or not rotted at all, there is comparatively 
little loss from escape of ammonia. In well-rotted 
manure the humic, ulmic and other acids generated 
by decomposition, unite with and “fix” the ammo- 
nia. And in fresh manure, that has not been fer 
mented at all, there is no ammonia to escape. Am- 
monia is the product of fermentation. If a heap of 
manure that is undergoing fermentation is drawn 
out on the land, there may be considerable loss of 
ammonia, but even in this case, if it is showery 
weather the loss will be far less than was gener 
ally supposed a few years ago. Water has a very 
strong attraction for ammonia, and will hold large 
quantities of it. 





Mr. Balcom is not much in favor of turnip culture 
in sections where corn can be easily raised. He 
thinks one reason why Canadian iarmers raise so 
many turnips is because they were in the habit of 
raising them in the old country, and think they 
need them here, and because corn is not much of a 
crop in Canada. He says with the same amount of 
capital and labor he can raise corn and make double 
the amount of beef, pork and mutton that he cen 
from turnips and other roots. 
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Mr. N. Travis, of Rice county, Minnesota, writes 
me, that notwithstanding the severity of the drouth, 
the corn crop turned out better than was expected. 
It was all ripe and cut up by the 5thpof September, 
which is a month earlier than usual. On the sandy 
soils the crops are light. With us the sandy soils 
stood the drouth better than the clays. It would not 
be so, of course, if the clays were tltoroughly drained 
and well cultivated. 

Mr. Travis says farmers in Minnesota would do 
very well if they got a living pricé for their grain ; 
but the produce dealers shave them terribly. Prices 
vary from day to day, and when you take anything 
to market you are never certain what you will get. 
Wheat brings from 85c. to 90c.. The millers, he 
says, are very kind to the farmers. They do not 
wish them to lose any time waiting for their grists, 
so they will not grind their grain, but exchange 
with them, giving them 32 lbs. of flour and 12 lbs. 
of bran for a bushel ef No. 1 wheat, and still less for 
other grades. 





Horace Greeley offered a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars each for the best single variety of apple, pear 
and grape “best adapted to universal cultivation 
throughout the Middle and Northern States of the 
Union,” the prizes to be awarded by the Fruit De- 
partment of the American Institute. The prize for 
the best grape has recently been awarded to Dr. C. 
W. Grant for his new seedling grape, the Iona. 

This is too absurd. The Iona is an excellent 
grape, but it has not yet been fruited in different 
sections of the country. It is almost unknown. 
How, then, can the Committee of the American In- 
stitute tell whether it is or is not the “ best grape 
fur universal cultivation” ! 





I am plowing all I possibly can this fall. Last 
spring was so wet and I was so hurried with the 
spring work that I resolved never again to be caught 
with so much hard plowing to be done. I have 
already plowed over thirty acres, and shall keep on 
as long as the weather is open and the ground dry 
enough to plow. If corn ground, where barley is to 
be sown next spring, is well plowed this fall, it may 
be sown without dnother plowing, though if dry 
enough a good plowing in the spring would be ad- 
vantageous. You cannot make the soil too mellow 
for barley. 

I intended to sow barley on my corn ground and 
seed it down; but, although | cultivated it ten times, 
the land is fall of thistles, and I have determined to 
plant it to corn again, and try the effect of another 
summer’s thorough cultivation on the thistles. A 
good heavy crop of clover helps to kill weeds, but I 
think it better to make the land as clean as possible 
before seeding down. If the land is fitch enough 
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corn does well after corn, and though my land is by 
no means rich I think the bone dust I used on the 
corn this summer will help the next crop of com 
more than it did the first erop this dry season. 





Last fall I set out a bed of hyacinths. It was very 
late—after Thanksgiving. The ground was frozen 
when I dug the beds. But I put in the bulbs and 
covered the bed with horse-litter. It was decidedly 
rough treatment for the choicest of all flowers. But 
they succeeded admirably. Nothing could exceed 
their beauty or fragrance in the spring. The bed 
faced the parlor window, and in the dreary, rainy 
weather of last spring, when the garden was bare of 
flowers, they were a constant source of delight. The 
bulbs are expensive, but they pay. I got them from 
Mr. Vick, who annually imports the choicest varie. 
ties from Holland. This fall I mean to set them ont 
in good season and give them better culture. It is 
very evident, however, that no such careful prepara. 
tion is needed as writers on horticulture would have 
us believe. No one who sets out hyacinths, cro 
cuses, tulips, narcissus, snow-drops, &c., this fall, will 
regret it next spring. 


Potatoes are turning out much better than was 
expected, In this section they will be nearly an 
average crop. We are not yet through digging, but 
from what we have dug I think my Flukes will go 
over 150 bushels per acre, and the Prince Alberts 
are still better. I planted them in rows, not in hills, 
and spread in the rows about 300 Ibs. per acre of 
Ammoniated Pacific Guano. Prejudiced as my 
men are against “artificials,” one of them after 
digging a little while remarked: “ That stuff you 
put on must have done some good, or you never 
would have had such a crop on this poor land 
It is the best crop I ever saw.” This was a good 
deal for him to admit. I have no doubt that it in- 
creased the yield 50 bushels per acre—and this in 
such a dry season is rather remarkable. 


We have quite a number of late cauliflowers in 
the garden that have not headed. I intend to dig 
them up, with a good spadeful of earth round the 
roots and put them close together in the cellar. We 
did so some years ago, and the cauliflowers headed 
nicely and gave us a good supply late in the season, 
There is no more delicious vegetable than the cauli- 
flower, and it is worth taking a little trouble te 
obtain a supply in early winter. 


Is not clearing up new land and pulling out stumps 
jolly! 1 have always thought underdraining the 
most fascinating of all agricultural operations, but 
pulling stumps, snagging old logs, burning the heaps 
and turning up the virgin soil for the first time cer 
tainly takes the palm. 
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FARM WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 








Dvrtnc this month autumn work must be closed 
up, and preparation made for winter. 

Roors.—Rutabagas and other root crops should 
be harvested early in the month, or one freezing 
night may destroy them. A special provision should 
be made for the preservation of rutabagas in masses 
so prevent their heating and spoiling. If buried out 
of doors they should be in a long pile, with frequent 
ventilating wisps of straw at the top; if stored in 
cellars they should be placed on a wooden grate or 
rack, so that the air may frequently pass under and 
ap through them. All roots, whether turnips, beets 
or carrots, should be packed away clean and dry. 

AnmmALsS.—Keep all fattening animals comforta- 
ble, dry and warm. Feed them regularly, frequent- 
ly, and in moderate quantities, Do not try to econ- 
omize by giving them foul or musty food. Provide 
places where they can obtain pure water at pleasure 
throughout the winter. Do not depend on pasture, 
especially after the frost has dried it, but give fodder 
with a small, regular supply ef meal. Many cattle 
are injured, amd badly fitted for winter, by compel- 
ling them te live on pasture alone, late in autumn. 
When pumpkins are abundant, pains should be 
taken to keep them well and to prevent their freez- 
ing. When frozen hard like stome, or after they 
haye thawed and become rotten, they are poor food. 
They may be placed in large heaps in a sheltered 
place, and covered with a foot of straw, till wanted, 
and thus secured, will give cattle a fair start into 


winter. 
Grate Freips.—Where wheat-fields have not 


been top-dressed with manure, as mentioned in the 
September directions, a thin dressing of fine manure 
can be still applied. It will serve to protect against 
winter-killing, and make a fine rich surface for the 
clover seed in spring. Provide surface drains where- 
ever they will be needed, and shovel out the loose 
earth, that the water may run freely. 

MANURE.—All the manure which can be found on 
the premises, or scraped up in the yard, should be 
spread before winter. Applied to grass lands, 
whether for pasture, meadow, or for turning under 
to be planted with corn, it will be worth twice as 
much as to be applied next spring. In some cases 
an inérease of twenty-five bushels of corn per acre 
has resulted from thus manuring the sod in autumn, 
over a spring application. 

Fatt PLowrne.—It will greatly assist the labors 
of next spring, in planting and sowing early, to. do 
as much plowing late in autumn as practicable. In 
order that there may be a free drainage, the ferrows 


» should-run directly up and down hill, by the short- 


est slope ; if plowed across, the furrows will become 
filled, and the land soaked with water, It may be 


well to shovel the loose earth out of the dead fur- 
rows, for the same purpose. If the ground is wet or 
undrained, plow narrow lands. This treatment will 
enable the farmer to work his land early in spring. 

SHELTER AND STABLES.—Prepare stables and 
sheds for winter, securing loose boards, making all 
necessary repairs, clearing away rubbish, and ren- 
dering the whole clean and comfortable. 

GENERAL Hints.—Save cornstalks from rain—for 
every farmer knows well the difference between fine, 
green, fresh fodder, and that which is wet, mouldy 
and half rotten. Finish under-draining. Keep cel- 
lars clean and néat. Shelter all tools, and apply a 
thin coating of lard and rosin to such parts as might 
become rusted. Draw leaves from the woods for 
littering stables and converting to manure—nothing 
is better than dry leaves for bedding animals on im- 
perfect floors, as they entirely exclude the cold cur 
rents which would pass through straw. 

ORCHARDS.—Transplant hardy trees 
—in windy places stake them against 
the wind. Where danger is feared from 
mice, all damage may be avoided by a 
small mound of compact earth a foot 
high, around each tree, beaten smooth 
with the spade, (fig. 1.) A mouse will 
Fig. 1.—Mode DeVer ascend a smooth bank of bare 
= ep earth under snow; and, if trees are 
tect from mice heeled in for winter, they may be se 
eured from mice by observing the same precaution. 
It often happens that trees may be procured best in 
autumn, where they are to be brought long dis- 
tances, or where it is degirable to make the dest se- 
lection from nurseries, In such cases it is often 








most convenient to set them out the feltewing 
spring. In heeling them in, select a dry, clean, mel- 
low piece of ground, with no grass near to invite 
mice ; dig a wide trench, lay im the roots aleping, 
(fig. 2.) and eover them 
and half the stems with 
fine mellow earth; fill 
in carefully and solid all 
the interstices among 
the roots; doing this 
work imperfectly often 
results in loss—if well 
performed, it never ean. 
If much danger is feared 








from mice, it is better to place the trees erect 
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in the trench, (fig. 3,) and round up the whole sur- 
face about them; but, being more exposed in this 
position, they should be placed in a more sheltered 
situation from the winds.—TZucker’s Annual Reg- 
ister. 





POULTRY HINTS FOR NOVEMBER, 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEB FARMER BY ©. N. BEMENT. 





LET every farmer, if he has not already done so, 
see to it that he has comfortable quarters for his 
fowls the coming winter. If they are furnished with 
these, and have plenty of pure water, grain, vegeta- 
bles, and some fresh meat, they will for this care 
furnish an abundance of eggs for the family. But 
if they are exposed to the cold, bleak winds and 
storms, and compelled to roost in the trees, and are 
only half-fed, or not fed at all, do not expect them 
to lay, for if you do you will surely be disappointed. 

Here is one of the greatest and most prevalent 
faults of farmers in the management of their fowls. 
No suitable roosting place is provided for them. 
The naked, leafless trees too often furnish them their 
only shelter. Here they are exposed to the cold 
winds, sleet and rains of winter, and frequently so 
strong is the wind that the night through they have 
all they can do to maintain their foothold. The 
chilling snow and rain and sleet fall upon them. 
Can hens under such treatment be expected to lay? 
It requires all their vital powers to protect them- 
selves against the blasts of winter let them be fed 
ever so well. 

Hens need a variety of food. In the winter they 
should be supplied with fresh meat of some kind. 
In summer this is not necessary, if they are not 
kept in too great numbers, and are permitted to run 
at large, as they can then obtain worms, bugs, etc. 
They should also be supplied with pure water. 
Bones, oyster and elam shells, pounded fine, are 
good for them. Gravel is also requisite. 

If hens are treated as we have recommended, the 
farmer may expect his hens to lay during the win- 
ter months, 

A shed behind your horse-stable is a favorable 
place for your hens during cold weather. You can 
throw the manure from the stable to it, and as horse 
dung, especially where the animals are fed on grain, 
ferments rapidly and powerfully, its heat will con- 
duce to keep up an economical summer-like temper- 
ature highly advantageous to the fowls. By sprink- 
ling gypsum over the surface every few days, all the 
unpleasant and deleterious consequences resulting 
from ammonical gas, evolved by the manure, are 
neutralized and saved for the benefit of the crops. 
Another important advantage of this practice, is the 





| mixed. This should be applied hot. 
saving effected by the ecomomization of the grain | after this operation, the fowls should be fed with 





a 
Hens accommodated 
in this way, if well fed and supplied with fresh meat, 
chopped vegetables and buttermilk, will lay con: 
stantly and be nearly or quite as profitable as during 
the summer months. 

Birds of all kinds, both wild and tame, are liable 
from some unknown cause to be attacked with, 
particular sort of lice, which are generated on them 
in myriads. In some instances their feathers are go 
completely covered as to hide their natural color, 
and in many places the point of a pin cannot be put 
down without touching some of the vermin. 

In all climates, and especially in this, vermin are 
often exceedingly annoying and the torment of 
hens, and materially prevent their growing and fat: 
tening. They are usually to be traced to evident 
neglect in the management of the poultry-yard, 
The fowls are half starved, or the place is all over 
filth, or there is no dry corner with plenty of dust oy 
ashes in which the birds may rol themselves. 

But Mascall says: “They get lice in scraping 
abroad among foule strawe or on dung-hills, or when 
they sit in nests not made cleane, or in the hen. 
house by their dung laying long there, which cor. 
ruptes their bodyes and breeds lice and fieas. The 
remedy,” adda he: “ye shall take the powder of 
pepper, mixed with warme water, and therewith 
bathe them: or take fine powder of stavearce and 
mix it with lye (urine), and so washe them there 
with ; or to bathe in soap and water, which is good 
to kill lyce, or the fine powder of pryoct mixte with 
vinegar, and so washe them therewith.” 


contained in the excrements. 


There are several kinds of vermin that infest do 
mestic fowls, all troublesome and difficult to get rid 
of when once established, therefore it is well to ex- 
amine your fowls, and if found on them no time 
should be lost in getting rid of them. But “ pre. 
vention is better than cure.” Strict cleanliness 
about the roosts and nests will always prevent hens 
from becoming lousy. The droppings under the 
hens should be removed frequently, the litters in 
the nests often removed, and airslaked lime and 
ashes scattered around the floors, nest-boxes and 
roosts. Boxes of lime, ashes and fine sand or dust 
should always be kept under cover where the fowls 
can have constant access, that they may wallow and 
bathe in at pleasure. With these precautions, fowls 
that are free from vermin will never be infested. 
But where they have become lousy, the roosting 
apartment should be thoroughly cleaned, the straw 
and litter removed entirely from the nests, and the 
roosting-poles and the wood-work of the house thor- 
oughly whitewashed with fresh slaked lime, into 
which a quantity of sulphur or tobacco has been 
A day or two 
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coarse corn-meal, into which a quantity of sulphur 
has been mixed with milk or water. Feed with 
this for several days; it may then be omitted for 
a few days, and repeated again at intervals of three 
or four days, and continued in this way until all the 
nits have been hatched, when the insects will drop 
off and leave the fowls. Thorough cleanliness after 
this will generally exterminate them, Fowls are 
always poor and unthrifty, and setting hens are sel- 
dom successful in hatching their eggs, when an- 
poyed with vermin. A little care is all that is nec- 
essary to prevent it. 

It is said that lice on fowls may be destroyed by 
pouring lard or whale oil beneath the wings and on 
the head and back. This will not only exterminate 
the lice, but produce a glossy appearance in the 
plumage of the fowls. 

We have often tried, and with success, melted 
lard. Open the feathers or down, and with a spoon 
pour it upon the skin. Often one single operation, 
if thorough, will destroy all the vermin. 

By attending to the following remedy, the fowls 
will entirely be kept clear of all kinds of vermin: 
First of all, if in confinement, in the dust corner of 
the poultry-house mix about half a pound of sulphur 
among the lime and ashes the fowls dustin. This 
will give the feathers a glossy appearance, and if 
infested with lice, damp the skin under the feathers 
with water, then sprinkle a little sulphur on the 
skin. Let the bird be covered with insects or para- 
sites, they will all disappear in the course of twelve 
hours, when they should be closely examined, and 
if any live insects can be discovered, apply the same 
remedy the second time. In the mean time the 
fowls should be fed with Indian meal and water, in 
which should be mixed one pound of sulphur to two 
dozen fowls, in two parcels, a few days apart. After 
the foregoing applications and precautions, fowls 
that are free from vermin will never be infested. 





Lance Porators.—In Corydon, N. H., Dr. D. D. 
Marsh raised a potato of the Orono variety that 


weighed 3 lbs. 3 ozs.; William Smith, in the same}, 


town, grew one that weighed 8 lbs. 14 oz. of the 
same variety as the former. It is a choice table ya- 
riety. Dr. Marsh says 600 bushels per acre were 
formerly raised in that town. The rot has never 
troubled them there.— Boston Cultivator. 





Goop Cows.—A statement was made in the Maine 
Farmer in regard to three cows that made in one 
month one hundred and fourteen pounds of butter. 
Another correspondent states that Daniel Strong, of 
Vassalboro’, has two farrar cows which, after using 
what milk and cream they wanted in a large family, 
made twenty-seven pounds of butter in one week. 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


Ir requires more grace than usual to take no 
thought of what we shall eat, or what we shall 
drink, when prices run as they do now. In fact, it 
stands every man in hand, while he carries out the 
spirit of the Divine injunction by the exercise of 
quiet trust in Providence, at the same time to study 
the utmost economy in living. 

Food is becoming more and more expensive. We 
may have famine prices as well as war prices. We 
must be prepared for the worst, and then we shall 
not be overwhelmed if the worst comes. 

Now there isa vast difference in the worth, the in- 
trinsic value, of various articles of diet: some that 
cost the most being the least nutritious. Dr. Hall, 
in his Journal of Health, has furnished some good 
hints and helps on this subject, and we quote from 
him the following : 


What kind of food has the most nourishment and 
costs the least? is a question of great practical im- 
portance. The following tables may be studied with 
considerable interest by every family. They will 
show the mode of preparation, the amount of nutri- 
ment, and the time required for the digestion of the 
most common articles of food placed upon our tables. 
A dollar's worth of meat, at twenty-five cents a 

und, goes as far as fifty cents’ worth of butter, at 
half a dollar a pound. Three pounds of flour, at 
eight cents a pound, is said to contain as much nutri- 
ment as nine pounds of roast beef, which, at twenty- 
five cents, is $2 25—that is, twenty-five cents’ worth 
of flour goes as far as nine times that much money 
spent for roast beef, as weighed at the butcher's stall. 
A pint of white beans, weighing one pound and cost- 
ing seven cents, contains as much nutriment as three 
pounds and a half roast beef, costing eighty-seven 
and a half cents. Of all the articles that can be 
eaten, the cheapest are bread, butter, molasses, beans, 
and rice. A pound of corn meal (Indian) goes as far 
asa pound of flour,—so that of fine family flour at 
$16 a barrel, and corn meal.at four cents per pound, 
the latter is just one-half less expensive. If corn 
and wheat were ground, and the whole product, bran 
and all, were made into bread, fifteen per cent. of 
nutriment would be saved, with much greater health. 
fulness. These are standard tables: 

Amount of Time of 
Nutriment, Digestion, 
: #@ cent i. 


‘ind 9 Mode of 
Food. Preparation. 
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REMARKS.— We find the above in a recent number 
of the New York Observer. It is quite true that 
prices are now very high, and not improbable that 





they may, be higher—that in fact as the Observer 
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says, we may have famine prices as well as war 
prices. It is also true that there is a great difference 
in the real worth of different articles of diet, that 
some which cost the most are the least nutritious. 

But the table quoted from Dr. Hall’s Journal of 
Health is a puzzle! We cannot imagine on what 
principle it is based. We supposed, on first reading 
it, that the Doctor had simply copied from some 
analytical table, the amount of dry matter in the 
different articles named, and gives this as “the 
‘amount of nutriment.” This would be very absurd. 
Hay and straw eack contain about 15 per cent. of 
water and 85 per cent. of cry substance. Are they 
both equally nutritious? Wheat frequently contains 
20 per cent of water, and consequently less dry sub- 
stance than hay and straw—is it therefore less nutri- 
tious? Saw dust contains less water and more dry 
substance than corn—is it therefore more nutritious ? 
It can not be that this is the principle on which the 
table is based. It is too absurd. 

Neither is the amount of nutriment calculated 
from the amount of nitrogen in the food, for beans 
which contain more uitrogen than any other vege- 
table product, are not placed as high as oil and sugar, 
which contain no nitrogen at all. 

Neither is it on the amount of carbonaceous mat- 
ter contained in the foods on which the table is 
based, for pork, which is usually the fattest meat we 
have (and consequently the most carbonaceous) is 
placed lower than beef, poultry or mutton. 

The whole table is evidently mere guess work. 
That “three pounds of flour contains as much nutri- 
ment as nine pounds of roast beef,” is alike con- 
trary to experience, science and common sense. 





Husxrine—Wuart 1s A Day’s WorK ?—The ques- 
tion is not yet settled how many bushels of corn a 
man should husk ina day. D. Scott, Jr., of Seneca 
county, N. Y., husked in a day, working only nine 
hours, ninety-seven bushels of ears of corn, ninety 
of which were good sound ears, and seven of poor 
corn, The ears were pulled from the stalks which 
had been cut from the ground and shocked in the 
usual way; and the stalks he bound up as he pro- 
ceeded. During the last hour he husked twelve 
bushels. Who can beat it ?—Boston Cultivator. 

Is such a feat possible? We had to pay six cents 
per bushel for husking this season. 





M. DE LA TREHONNAIS, the well-known French 
agricultural writer, has been raised by the Emperor 
Napoleon to the rank of Knight of the Imperial 
Order of the Legion of Honor in acknowledgment 
of his services to French agriculture, 





THERE are six hundred and forty acres of land in 
@ equare mile. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS—No, 9, 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 





“ Follow after patience."—1 Timothy, 6:11. 

To look at a well cultivated farm—every thing in 
order, in doors and out, a careless observer, one who 
knows nothing of the details of farm operations 
would say, the owner of that farm must be a happy 
man—he can have little to irritate and vex him, 
There is some foundation in truth for such a remark, 
i, e. in a comparative sense—compared with one 
whose farm is in a dilapidated condition. Such g 
farmer is constantly exposed to irritation from injury 
to his crops by his own and his neighbor’s cattle and 
by ten thousand nameless evils which he alone can 
enumerate. Add to this a heedless slattern for g 
wife, who never has any neatness or order in the 
house and who never has meals in season and you 
have a man placed in a situation where the grace of 
patience will be sorely tried. Compared with this 
man, the farmer has little occasion for vexation 
whose fields are protected by a high strong fence, 
and whose wife gives meat to her household in seg- 
son, and who is not so fastidious a housekeeper, ag 
to be ever fretting and scolding him for some dirty 
habit. I have, though not often, seen women who 
were so excessively neat as to be most uncomforte 
ble, vexatious companions for men whose employ. 
ment necessarily contracted some dirt upon their per 
sons. Such women are by no means common, how- 
ever. Few farmers have reason to be vexed with 
the excessive neatness of their wives—nor with the 
promptness and regularity with which they provide 
their meals. I fancy I hear some good housewife 
reply—“ well, but I have reason to complain of my 
‘men folks’ who hinder and vex me by not coming 
to their meals when they are ready. I could do my 
work far easier if they were always prompt and 
would scrape their feet when they come in.” But 
no man nor woman can be so situated in this life as 
to be wholly beyond the reach of temptation to im- 
patience. 

Patience is a virtue by no means easy of attain- 
ment. Asa christian virtue it isa fruit of the Spirit 
and not the product of self-discipline. Still its culti- 
vation is connected with our own efforts to restrain 
that within us which is evil. No virtue is more 
necessary to adorn our character—none more esseD- 
tial to render us agreeable companions—none more 
necessary to our own comfort. We can neither be hap- 
py ourselves nor agreeable to othersif this virtue be 
wanting. However destitute of it we may. be our- 
selves, we cannot refrain from commending it in 
others. 

Patience is not insensibility under the pressure of 
provocation—nor indifference to any good for the 
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present withheld from us. It supposes suffering, it 
implies the delay of anticipated and ardently de- 
gired good. If the power of not feeling be either 
natural or acquired, calmness under the infliction of 
evil is not patience. Some seem to be so constituted 
as neither to enjoy nor suffer much. On the other 
hand, others are so constituted that they are exceed- 
ingly sensitive to pain or pleasure, either physical 
or mental. Hence the same event will not affect 
poth equally alike. There is not, therefore the same 
draft upon the patience of all in the same circum 
stances. Patience, asa christian virtue, is that calm 
and unruffied temper with whieh a good man bears 
the evils of life, under a sense of his affliction. It is the 
opposite of a hasty, troubled, or vexed spirit. When 
our trials arise from the misconduct of others, espe- 
cially the unfaithfulness and heedlessness of servants 
we are liable to become excited and to give vent to 
harsh or extravagant expressions. So when hopes, 
fondly indulged are long delayed, we often fall into 
despondency. Now the only safeguard against this 
rashness, depression and unhappy state of mind is 
the grace of patience. 

It seems to be a dictate of our natural hearts to 
charge God foolishly from present appearances. If 
we are brought into circumstances where we cannot 
gee how he is to fulfil his promises, we are naturally 
disposed to mistrust him. A patient spirit at such 
times is willing to let God fulfill his promises in his 
own way and at his own time. Protracted suffering 
and frequent disappointments when we are under 
the influence of this grace do not induce in us a sus- 
picion of his goodness nor of his kindness to us. 

Patience will fortify us against temptation to em- 
ploy unlawful means to deliver ourselves from 
trouble, or to obtain a desired good. Saul, through 
impatience, adopted an unlawful expedient to deliver 
himself from the Philistines. He waited seven days 
at Gilgal for Samuel to come according to appoint- 
ment. It appeared to him, after waiting so long; 
that his circumstances required something to be 
done to gather the scattered host of Israel, and 
to accomplish this object he ordered a burnt offering 


. to be made—which was unlawful. Upon the close 


of the ceremony Samuel appeared. Saul pleaded 
the exiremity of his circumstances in justification 
of his conduct, but the prophet said, “ Thou hast 
done foolishly ; thou hast not kept the command- 
ment of the Lord thy God, which he commanded 
thee, for now would the Lord have established thy 
kingdom upon Israel forever. But now thy king- 


dom shall not continue.” If Saul had exercised pa- 


tience in the ¢rying circumstances in which he was 
placed and obeyed God when obedience seemed to 
lead to ruin, he would have saved his throne. 
Through impatience he adopted an unlawful ex- 





pedient and lost his kingdom forever. “ The Lord 
will provide,” is the language of patience in the 
greatest extremity. 

Patience disposes us to persevere in the path of 
duty, whatever discouragements may arise. The 
exhortation to “run with patience the race that is 
set before us,” implies that the christian life is beset 
with trials, disappointments and discouragements. 
It is impossible so to arrange our wordly, or even 
our spiritual affairs as to avoid disappointment and 
vexation. The scriptures teach us that if we are the 
children of God, we are called to the exercises of this 
virtue in order to imitate Christ. “For even here- 
unto were we called; because Christ also suffered for 
us leaving us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps, who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth, who when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered he threatened not, but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously.” We are 
bound to imitate Christ. It is no excuse to say, 
“we are unreasonably provoked.” So washe. He 
injured no one. Yet he was ill-treated. In our 
present state the exercise of patience is absolutely 
necessary to our comfort. If we were in a world 
where there is no suffering, there would be no need 
of patience. But every thing in this world is in 
disorder and confusion. The innocent suffer with 
the guilty.. Man is the enemy of man. Sickness, 
adversity and trouble infest all classes and condition 
of men. The throne and the dunghill are not ex- 
empt. Now, there is no remedy for our tribulation 
but patience. Fretting and complaining only add 
evil to evil. “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” From this declaration it appears that pa- 
tience is as necessary to salvation as it is to present 
happiness. We are not therefore in the way to 
heaven if we indulge an impatient spirit—if we 
fret and murmur and complain under the ills of life 
we are not fit for heaven—we are not following Christ. 
Without patience, faith will fail in the time of trial. 
It is not through faith alone, but through faith and 
patience that we inherit the promises. 

As a class, farmers have more to try their patience. 
Their workmen are often unskillful, wasteful, indo- 
lent or impudent. Then the weather often frustrates 
their plans of sowing and reaping. No one knows 
except by experience how many occasions daily oc 
cur on a farm for the exercise of patience, and how 
urgent the temptation to fretfulness and complain- 
ing. The only true remedy is to keep in mind our 
great example and in all things seek to imitate him. 


eo 


Wrre-Worms.—E. Pratt, of Tarner, offers, in the 
Maine Farmer, fifty dollars to anyone who will give 
him “information. how to destroy wire-worms, and 
effect a permanent cure against their troublin 

crops, provided the remedy would be practicable and. 





not too expensive.” 
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LETTER FROM CANADA WEST. 
po Mocnt Vernon, C. W. 

DEAR GENESEE FARMER: You will see from my 
heading that I have changed my “ base of opera- 
tions,” and have made Mount Vernon my “ head- 
quarters.” It is a pleasantly located village, on the 
summit of a considerable rise of ground, and com- 
mands an extensive prospect of undulating plain and 
fertile field, not bounded, as usual in Canada, by the 
skirting of timbered land or forest, but much re- 
sembling English park scenery. The prosperous 
and rising towns of Brantford, Paris, Woodstock and 
Simcoe, and the large and well-named villages of 
Mount Pleasant and Claremont; surround us. 


This section of country was originally extensive 
plains—somewhat resembling, I suppose, your prai- 
ries, on a small seale—covered with a thick growth 
of scrub oak, with an undulating surface, and mean- 
dering streams which have since afforded abundant 
water privileges for driving the machinery of nu- 
merous mills, &c. The air is pure and invigorating, 
the elevation being high, and sometimes we have 
fancied that the eternal cloud of spray rising from 
Niagara Falls could be discovered. The soil is pro- 
ductive and the climate very healthy. 

One would think that the early settler would have 
imagined he had found a Paradise when he discov- 
ered these plains, but it was not so. He passed by 
them as not worth having, and selected him a farm 
further west, on heavy timbered land, where years 
of toil were necessary to clear it. Fifty years ago, a 
farm on Burford plains would hardly have been ac- 
cepted as a gift, “for if the land can’t grow good 
timber, how can it grow wheat?” they reasoned, 
But by degrees the forest land around became all 
taken up, and later comers, esteemed less fortunate, 
had to settle upon these plains. These soon, how- 
ever, began to discover that they possessed many 
advantages over their older settled neighbors. The 
settler on them soon cleared, with comparatively lit- 
tle labor, as much land as he wished to cultivate. 
No unsightly stumps were left behind to try his pa- 
tience or to break his plow, and occupy one-fourth his 
soil. Having sown his fields, he was delighted to 
find that nct only did the soil yield to him an ample 
recompense, but his harvest was two weeks earlier 
than that of others. This is owing to the soil being 
naturally underdrained, being composed of a rich 
loam lying on a bed of gravel, which rests on the 
compact clay. The plains now became eagerly 
sought after, and he was fortunate who secured a 
portion of them, as they may now appropriately be 
styled the Garden of Western Canada. Among the 
fortunate ones who first settled there were Mr. Thos, 
Perrin, who with his sons own some six hundred 





acres, and besides farming drive on considerable bu- 





a 
siness in milling, wool-carding and storekeeping; 
and Col. Perley, who a few years since erected . 
magnificent flouring mill, and whose farm embraces 
many hundred acres of the best of land; and Mr 
Nelles, whose son now inherits a hundred and fifty 
acres, as beautiful a farm as a farmer could desire, 
who has just succeeded in completing his outbuild: 
ings, and they are as complete and as well-arranged 
as any I know of. I should like to send youa de 
scription of them, had I the time. 

Possessed of these advantages, the fortunate get. 
tler on the plain land soon began to outstrip hig 
neighbor of the forest, and no part of our country 
has made more rapid progress. The evidences of 
this are everywhere very striking. Princely map. 
sions, mostly built of brick or stone, have taken the 
places of the first rough structures. These are fur 
nished. in a manner that the city belle would not 
disdain, and are embowered in orchards of apple, 
pear, peach, plum and cherry trees, and each has its 
flower beds and its not less useful kitchen garden, 
The roads are lined with oak trees, whose over. 
spreading branches make beautiful avenues. 

After thirty years of cultivation, these plains re 
tain their productiveness, and the crops of the pres 
ent season would have been as abundant as formerly, 
if the season itself had been favorable, and the midge 
had not committed its ravages. But the fall wheat 
was damaged tully one-third by being winter-killed, 
On some of the fields, which from the road looked 
well, I found many spots of half an acre or mow 
without a spear growing on them. Another thin 
has been destroyed by the midge, so that many 
farmers will not realize more than from five to ten 
bushels to the acre. We have felt the drouth 
severely, though not so much so as further south of 
us. The hay crop was extra good and well got in. 
Barley is ordinarily good. I hear some complaints 
of the midge in it. Oats are not extensively grown, 
and are a poor crop. Corn is grown extensively, the 
land being admirably suited for it. It is somewhat 
injured by the drouth, but may be considered a fair 
crop. Potatoes are almost a failure. The extensive 
hop yards of Brantford will pay well. I see little 
patches of tobacco, which promise much comfort to 
those whose happiness, mental and spiritual, depends 
upon “ the weed.” 

But, with all, we feel the “hard times.” The 
rate of exchange is so great as to almost exclude our 
produce from your. market, and I have been told 
that a leading miller buys wheat in Chicago which 
costs him, on this side, only 70 cents per bushel; #0 
that prices with us must range low. 

I must not trouble your readers more at present. 
Your CANADIAN CovUsIN. 
We shall be happy te hear frequently from ‘our 
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Canadian Cousin. The district he describes is one 
of the finest in Canada West. It is very similar to 
the oek openings in Wheatland and Mendon, in this 
county. Here, as in Canada, the heavy-timbered 
land and river flats were preferred by the early set- 
tlers, but now, by plowing in clover, &., they are 


the best wheat lands in the country. 











ELIHU BURRITT ON ENGLISH BIRDS. 


“We need an Audubon or Wilson, not to make 
new collections of feathered skeletons, and new vol- 
umes on ornithology, but to effect an exchange of 
living birds between Europe and America; not for 
caging, not for Zoological gardens and museums, 
but for singing their free songs in our fields and for- 
ests. There is no doubt that the English lark would 
thrive and sing as well in America as in this coun- 
try. And our Bobolink would be as easily accli- 
matised in Europe. Who could estimaie the pleas- 
ure which such an exchange in the bird-world 
would give to millions on both sides of the Atlantic? 

“There are some English birds which we could 
not introduce into the feathered society of America, 
any more than we could import a score of British 
Dukes and Duchesses, with all their hereditary dig- 
nities and grand surroundings, into the very heart 
and center of our democracy. For instance, the 
grave and aristocratic rooks, if transported to our 
country, would turn up their noses and caw with 
contempt at our institutions—even at our oldest 
buildings and most solemn and dignified oaks. It 
is very doubtful if they would be conciliated into 
any respect for the Capitol or the White House at 
Washington. They have an intuitive and most dis- 
criminating perception of antiquity, and their adhe- 
sion to it is invincible. Whether they came in with 
the Normans, or before, history does not say. One 
thing would seem evident. They are older than the 
Order of the Garter, and belonged to feudalism. 
They are the living spirits of feudalism, which have 
survived its human retainers by several hundred 
years, and now represent the defunct institution as 
pretentiously as in King Stephen’s day. They are 
as fond of old Norman castles, cathedrals and 
churches as the very ivy itself, and cling to them 
with as much pertinacity. For several hundred 
generations of bird-life, they and their encestors 
have colonised their sable communities in the baron- 
ial park-trees of England, and their descendants 
promise to abide for as many generations to come. 
In size, form and color they differ but little from the 
American crow, but are swifter on the wing, with a 
greater “ gift of the gab,” and less dignified in de- 
portment, though more given to aristocratic airs. 
Although they emigrated trom France long before 
‘La Democratie Sociale’ was ever heard of in that 
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country, they may be considered the founders of the 
Socialistic theory and practice ; and to this day they 
live and move in phalansteries, which succeed far 
better than those attempted by the American “Fou- 
rierites” some years ago. As in human communi- 
ties, the collision of mind with mind contributes 
fortuitous scintillations of intelligence to their gen- 
eral enlightenment, so gregarious animals, birds and 
bees seem to acquire especial quick-wittedness from 
similar intercourse. The English rook, therefore, ia 
more astute, subtle and cunning than our American 
crow, and some of his feats of legerdemain are quite 
vulpine. 

“ The jackdaw is to the rook what the Esquimaux 
is to the Alogonquin Indian ; of the same form, color 
and general habits, but smaller in size. They areas 
fond of ancient abbeys and churches as were ever 
the monks of old. Indeed, they have many monkish 
habits and predilections, and chatter over their Latin 
rituals in the storied towers of old Norman cathe- 
drals and in the belfries of ivy-webbed churches in 
as vivacious confusion. 

“There is no country in the world of the same 
size that has so many birds in it as England; and 
there are none so musical and merry. They all sing 
here congregationalwise, just as the people do in the 
churches and chapels of all religious denominations, 
As these buildings were fashioned in early times 
after the Gothic order of elm and oak-tree architect- 
ure, so the human worshippers therein imitated the 
birds, as well as the branches, of those trees, and 
learned to sing their sabbath hymns together, young 
and old, rich and poor, in the same general uprising 
and blending of multitudinous voices. I believe 
everything sings that has wings in England. And 
well it might, for here it is safe from shot, stones, 
snares, and other destructives. ‘Young England’ is 
not allowed to sport with firearms, after the fashion 
of our American boys. You hear no juvenile pop- 
ping at the small birds of the meadow, thicket, or 
hedgerow, in spring, summer, or autumn. After 
traveling and sojourning nearly ten years in the 
country, I have never seen a boy throw a stone at a 
sparrow, or climb a tree for a bird’s nest. The only 
birds that are not expected to die a natural death 
are the pheasant, partridge, grouse and woodcock ; 
and these are to be killed according to the strictest 
laws and customs, at a certain season of the year, 
and then only by titled or wealthy men who hold 
their vested interest in the sport among the most 
rigid and sacred rights of property. Thus law, cus. 
tom, public sentiment, climate, soil and production, 
all combine to give bird-life a development in Eng- 
land that it attainsin no other country. In no other 
land is it so multitudinous and musical ; in none ig 
there such ample and varied provision for housing 
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and homeing it. Every field isa great bird’s-nest. 
The thick, green hedge that surrounds it, and the 
hedge-trees arising at one or two rods’ interval, 
afford nesting and refuge for myriads of these 
meadow singers. The groves and thickets are full 
of them and their music; so full, indeed, that some- 
times every leaf seems to pulsate with a little piping 
voice in the general concert. Nor are they confined 
to the fields, groves and hedges of the quiet country. 
If the census of the sparrows alone in London could 
be taken, they would count up to a larger figure 
than all the birds of a New England county would 
reach. Then there is another interesting feature in 
this companionship. A great deal of it lasts through 
the entire year. There are ten times as many birds 
in England as in America in the winter. Here the 
fields are green through the coldest months. No 
deep and drifting snows cover a frozen earth for ten 
or twelve weeks, as with us. There is plenty of 
shelter and seeds for birds that can stand an occa- 
sional frost or wintry storm, and a great number of 
them remain the whole year around the English 
homesteads.” 

Mr. Burritt ought to be a good authority on the 
subject, but we can scarcely believe that the nature 
of boys has so completely changed since we left 
England, and that they never rob a bird’s nest nor 
shoot a bird if a gun is an attainable thing; but 
then this is an age of progress. 

In another place Mr. Burritt describes the English 
lark and its American cousin, the Bobolink. He 
praises the former most enthusiastically, and then 
says: 

“The only American bird that could star it with 
the English lark, and win any admiration at a pop- 
ular concert by its side, is our favorite comic singer, 
the Bobolink. I have thought often, when listening 
to British birds at their morning rehearsals, what a 
sensation would ensue if Master Bob, in his odd- 
fashioned bib and tucker, should swagger into their 
midst, singing one of those Low-Dutch voluntaries 


‘- ———— 
Of our robin he says: “In form, dress, deport- 
ment, disposition, and in voice and taste for vocal 
music, the American robin surpasses the English 
most decidedly.” And he says, too: “There is noth. 
ing here approaching in vivid colors the New Eng. 
land yellow-bird, hang-bird, red-bird, indigo-bird, op 
even the blue-bird. In this, as well as other diffep 
ences, Nature adjusts the system of compensation 
which is designed to equalize the conditions of dit 
ferent countries.” So that all the compensation we 
have for the loss of so much melody, aecording to 
Mr. Burritt, is in a few bright feathers. He seems 
to have forgotten two sweet singing as well as gaily. 
dressed birds, the Golden Oriole and the Tenniger; 
though it is possible he refers to them as the hang. 
bird and the red-bird. 


AUTUMN 


TuE New York Tribune urges farmers to plow ag 
much as possible this autumn. It says: 

“Plow every day that it is possible to do so, be 
fore frost stops you, because you do not know how 
short of time and how costly labor will affect you 
next spring, and it is your duty to prepare for it 
now. One farmer says of his operations this year 
of dear labor and drouth : 

“*Last season I plowed in the falf for all my 
spring crops. This season, when ready to plant com 
and potatoes, I harrowed the ground thoroughly and 
then rolled it. At this time I have as good a field 
of corn as any one would wish to see and the best! 


have ever had.’ 
“ Better, probably, than he would have had if he 


had waited till spring to plow the ground, by more 
than enough to pay four times the expense of plow. 
ing. That certainly was our experience in a piece 
of oats. The best piece of oats that we ever grew, 
was upon ground deeply plowed in autumn, manured 
in spring and plowed with a subsoil plow, deep as it 
would run ; then harrowed to stir the surface and 
mix the manure; then’ sowed, four bushels to the 





PLOWING, 








which he loves to pour down into the ears of our 
mowers in haying time. Not only would such an 
apparition and overture throw the best-trained 
erchestra of Old World birds into amazement or 
confusion, but astonish all the human listeners at an 
English concert. With what a wonderment would 
one of these blooming, country milkmaids look at 
the droll harlequin, and listen to those familiar 
words of his, set to his own music: 
“Go to milk! go to milk! 

Oh, Miss Phillisey, 

Dear Miss Phillisey, 

What will Willie say 

If you don't go to milk! 

No cheese, no cheese, 

No butter nor cheese 

If you don’t go to milk.” 





acre, and the seed plowed in and surface-dragged 
smooth with a bush. We ask farmers to try this 
course the present autumn.” 








Scarcity or Woop.—The Railroad Record says 
that although the railroads in Ohio, when first con- 
structed, passed through a densely-wooded country, 
yet now on the main lines, wood is disappearing ata 
rate which will soon put it out of the power of the 
railroad companies to command wood under a very 
high price. It states that the railroads of Ohio con- 
sume twelve thousand acres of wood per annam! 
Wood is becoming very scarce in all the older set- 
tled sections of the country, and it is high time that 
more attention was paid to setting out trees on 
waste. 
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NATHAN AND THE CHEMIST. 


— 
—_—-— 





Ashrewd chemist, devoting himself to the mis- 
gionary work of building up farming by the aid of 
his science, pays a parochial visit to one of the back- 
gliders whom he counts most needful of reformation. 
The backslider,—I will call him Nathan,—is break- 
ing up a field, and is applying the manure in an un- 
fermented and unctious state ;—the very act of sin- 
ning, according to the particular theory of our 
chemist, perhaps, who urges that manures should 
be applied only after thorough fermentation. 

He approaches our plowing farmer with a “Good 
morning.” 

“Morning’,” returns Nathan (who never wastes 
words in compliment). 

“T see you use your manure unfermented.” 

“ Waal, I d’n'know—guess it’s all right ; smells 
pooty good, doan't it?” 

“Yes, but don’t you lose something in the smell ?” 

“Waal, dn’know ;—kinder hard to bottle much 
of a smell, ain’t it?” 

“But why don’t you compost it; pack up your 
long manure with turf and muck, so that they will 
absorb the ammonia ?” 

“The what ?—(Gee, Bright !)” 

“ Ammonia ; precisely what makes the guano act 
80 quickly.” 

“Ammony, is it? Waal,—guanner has a pooty 
good smell tew ; my opinion is, that manure ought 
to have a pooty strong smell, or ‘taint good for 
nuthin’.” 

Scientific gentleman a little on the hip; but re- 
vives under the pungency of the manure. 

“But if you were to incorporate your long manure 
with turf and other material, you would make the 
turf good manure, and put all in a better state for 
plant food.” 

“ Waal—(considering)—I’ve made compo’s afore 
now ; dooz pooty well for garden sass and sich like, 
but it seems to me kinder like puttin’ water to half 
& glass o’ sperit; it make a drink a plaguey sight 
stronger’n water, no doubt o’ that; but after all’s 
said and dun,—'taint so strong asthe rum. (Haw, 
Buck ; why don’t ye haw!) ” 

Scientific gentleman wipes his spectacles, but fol- 
lows after the plow. 

“Do you think, neighbor, you’re plowing this sod 
as deeply as it should be?” 

“ Waal—(Gee, Bright !)—it’s as folks think; I 
doan't like myself to turn up much o’ the yaller; 
it’s a kind 0’ cold sile.” 

“Yes, but if you exposed it to the air and light 
wouldn’t it change character, and so add to the 
depth of your land?” 

“Doan’t know but it might; but I ha’n’t much 


my corn and potatoes into a good black sile, if T can 
get it.” 

“ But color is a mere accidental circumstance, and 
has no relation to the quality of the soil.” 

(“ Gee, Bright! gee!’’) 

“There are a great many mineral elements of 
food lying below, which plants seek after; don’t 
you find your clover roots running down into the 
yellow soil?” 

“ Waal, clover’s a kind of a tap-rooted thing,— 
nateral for it to run down ; but if it rans down arter 
the yaller, what's the use o’ bringin’ on it up?” 

The scientific gentleman sees his chance for a 
dig. 

“ Bat if you can make the progress of the roots 
easier by loosening the sub-soil} or incorporating a 
portion of it with the upper soil, you increase the 
facilities for growth and enlarge your crops.” 

“Waal, that’s kinder rash’nal; and ef I could 
find a man that would undertake to doa little of 
the stirrin’ of the yaller, without bringin’ much on’t 
up, and bord himself, I’d furnish half the team and 
let him go ahead.” 

“But wouldn't the increased product pay for all 
the additional labor?” 

“Doan’t b'lieve it would, nohow, between you 
and I. You see, you gentlemen with your pockets 
full o’ money (scientific gentleman coughs—slight- 
ly), talk about diggin’ here and diggin’ there, and 
turnin’ up the yaller, and making compo’s, but all 
that takes a thunderin’ sight o’ work, (Gee, Bright! 
g'lang, Buck!)” 

The scientific gentleman wipes his spectacles, and 
tries a new entering wedge. 

“ How do you feed your cattle, neighbor ?” 

“Waal, good English hay ; now and then a bite 
o’ oats, ’cordin’ as the work is.” 

“ But do you make no beeves ?” 

“Heh ?” 

“ Do you fatten no cattle?” 

“ Yaas, long in the fall o’ year I put up four or 
five head, about the time turnips are comin’ in.” 
“And have you ever paid any attention to their 
food with reference to its fat-producing qualities, or 
its albuminoids ?” 

“ (Gee, Bright !)}—bumy—what ?” 

“ Albuminoids—name given to flesh producers, in 
distinction from oily food.” 

“ Oh,—never used ’em, Much of a feed? (G’lang, 
Buck !)” 

“They are constituent parts of a good many 
varieties of food; but they go only to make muscle; 
it isn’t desirable you know to lay on too much fatty 
matter.” 

“ Heh ?—keep off the fat do they? (Gee, Bright!) 





@pinion o’ yaller dirt, nohow ; I kinder tike to put 





Dum poor feed, then, in my opinion.” 
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By this time tlie end of the furrow is reached, and 
the scientific gentleman walks pensively toward the 
fence, while Nathan’s dog that has been sleeping 
under a tree, wakes up, and sniffs sharply at the 
bottom of the stranger’s pantaloons. 

I have written thus much, in this vein, to show 
the defensible position of many of the old style 
farmers, crusted over with their prejudices—many 
of them well based, it must be admitted—and armed 
with an inextinguishable shrewdness. The only 
way to prick through the rind is to show them a 
big crop grown at small cost, and an orderly and 
profitable method, gradually out-ranking their slat- 
ternly husbandry.—MUy Farm of Edgewood. 





BEE KEEPER’S TEXT BOOK, 





Ir Bees do not receive that attention in America 
which their value demands it will not be owing to 
any lack of books on the subject. Quinby, Minor & 
Langstroth have given us good sized volumes on the 
management of the honey bee, while small treatises 
are even still more numerous. A year or two ago 
we had also a periodical, the American Bee Journal, 
devoted exclusively to this interest. 

We have now before us another little work called 
“The Bee Keeper’s Text Book, or Facts in Bee 
Keeping, with alphabetical index, being a complete 
reference book, on all practical subjects connected 
with the culture of the honey bee, for both common 
and movable comb hives, giving minute directions 
for the management of bees, in every month of the 
year and illustrating the nucleus system of swarm 
ing. By N. H.& H. A. King, for ‘The American 
Bee-Hive Company’ of Nevada, Ohio.” Like all 
our other Bee Books, it is published for the purpose 
of recommending a particular kind of patent hive, 
but is as free from mere business matters as most 
books of this character. Aside from this, (which in 
reality does not lessen the usefulness or interest of 
the book, except so far as to throw doubts on the 
candor and impartiality of the author,) the Bee 
Keeper’s Text Book is a very useful and valuable 
work. Written in a plain, concise style, it gives 
just the information that young bee keepers re- 
quire, and which old ones may read with advantage. 
We have never read a work on bees that gives so 
much of the information that those intending to 
keep bees for the first time require. In this respect 
this little work will prove exceedingly useful. 





A Parisian physician relates curious case of 
poisoning by tobacco, A man had wrapped together 
leaves all-around his -body on the naked skin, in 
order to smuggle the article across the frontier, but 
the perspiration caused by walking in hot weather 
gave rise to an absorption of the active principles of 
tobacco through the ekin, which led to his death. 





—————— 


PRESERVING CABBAGE IN WINTER, 





I HAVE had considerable experience in this matter 
of keeping cabbages in the best condition possible 
over winter, as my business of seed raising has rep- 
dered this necessary ; and the subject would yield 
quite a chapter; but at present let this suffice, Se» 
lect a warm location, having a southerly exposure 
if practicable, under a cliff, where the snow will be 
likely to bank in winter; the soil should be light in 
character, and the ground well drained. Dig 
trench six or eight inches in depth, and of width 
sufficient to take three rows of cabbages. Having 
stripped all but the last layer of leaves surrounding 
the heads, stand them in the trench in the same po- 
sition in which they grew, crowding them as closely 
together as possible ; then begin a second trench, or 
rather continue extending the width of the one 
already dug, throwing the earth taken from it 
directly on top of the cabbages already planted, and 
thus proceed with the whole lot to be buried. Do 
not fill up the open interval which remains between 
the bottom of the cabbages and the bottem of the 
trench ; the air is a better non-conductor of heat 
than the earth, and hence the plants will be better 
protected with the space open. For this same rea- 
son loosely-headed cabbages require less covering 
than those more completely headed in; the air be- 
tween the leaves protecting the former. Having 
completed the planting, tread the earth close against 
the last row planted, which will tend to keep them, 
upright. Dig a small trench around the bed, for 
draining purposes, throwing the earth on the edges 
of the bed, as these are most liable to wash, and 
hence require extra protection. Have a lot of waste 
litter or sea-weed at hand, sufficient, if litter, to cover 
the bed four or five inches in depth; if sea-weed, 
three inches will be sufficient. After the ground is 
frozen about through to the cabbages, scatter over 
the litter or sea-weed as may be. If one has plenty 
of litter about, a foot of this will be a sufficient pro- 
tection without the previous covering with soil. 
The Savoy varieties require less protection than the 
Drumhead. Six or eight inches of earth will pro 
tect as effectually as four feet, as I have proved by 
experiment.—J. J. H. Gregory. 





Cricory is now one of the American farm pro- 
ducts, and is said to be superior to that imported. 
We have seen a quotation of “ Illinois Chicory,” at 
11c. per pound. This is the roots, cut and dried, not 
roasted for use. The roots grow somewhat like 
parsnips, and about as great a yield per acre, and by 
the aid of a kiln, would be dried and prepared for 
market as easily as peaches. 





THERE isa scarcity of firewood in Montreal, where 
the annual consumption of that article is one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand cords. 
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WHAT ENGLISH FARM LABORERS EAT. 

At the late meeting of the British Association, the 
most scientific body probably in the world, Dr. Ed- 
ward Smith delivered an address on the food of the 
English farm laborer. He said: “ When the hus 
band leaves his home before the family has risen, he 
prepares tea himself, and eats bread and butter with 
it, or he takes his allowance of bread and bacon, or 
cold meat or cheese, which is to suffice for this avant 
dejeuner and his breakfast, and, perhaps, his dinner 
also, and obtains cider or beer at the farm, which he 
drinks at each meal. In Devon, Somerset, Dorset 
and Wilts the breakfast commonly consists of tea 
kettle broth, a milk broth or sop, or bread broth 
(consisting of bread, hot water, salt, pepper, and a 
little milk or a little fat of some kind, boiled to- 
gether), or broth from bacon liquor, with condiments, 
eaten with or followed by bread and treacle, and 
with or without tea or coffee. Sometimes the chil- 
dren have the broth only, and the wife has tea, 
bread and fish ; or the husband has bacon, bread and 
tea, the wife dry bread and tea, and the children 
milk; or all have porridge; or the husband alone 
has it, and the wife and children tea, bread and drip- 
ping; or the husband and children have it, and the 
wife has tea, bread and butter; or fried bacon and 
cabbage is provided ; or the husband takes bread and 
butter only with him ; or they all have broth, bread, 
bacon and butter; or the husband alone has broth, 
bread and a rasher of bacon; or all have tea and 
bread only ; or the husband has bread and cheese, 
the family dry bread, and the infant has sop; or all 
have bread and cheese. In Northumberland, Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland the husband, and some- 
times the children, have milk and bread, or milk 
porridge, or milk and oatmeal pudding, whilst the 
others have coffee or tea, bread and butter or cheese. 
In Herts and Cambridgeshire, the husband has pork, 
bread and butter and tea; or pork, bread and beer; 
and the family tea, or milk, and bread and butter. 
In the other counties the breakfast consists of tea or 
coffee, with bread and butter, the children sometimes 
having milk and bread, or milk porridge. In a few 
cases bacon is added to the tea or coffee and bread.” 

This sounds frugal enough, but scarcely had the 
Doctor taken his seat when anether physician, Dr. 
Crisp, brother of the well-known Suffolk farmer, 
rose and accused Dr. Smith of having given too favor- 
able an account of the dietary of the English,farm 
laborer and his family. He said: “The statement 
with regard to the dietary of the agricultural labor- 
ers of the country was so astonishing that he could 
not refrain from speaking upon the question. His 
grandfather and his father were farmers, he had 
three brothers whe were farmers, and he himself, 
from his residence at Long Melford, had had oppor 
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tunities of forming an opinion as to the condition 
of the agricultural laborer. The dietary as set down 
by the President, he boldly and positively stated, 
was not the dietary of the agricultural population 
of England, speaking more particularly of the east- 
ern counties, Essex, Sussex.and Norfolk. What 
does the agriculturist get for his labor? Possibly 
8s., 10s. or 11s., or, it may be, 13s. or 14s. a week, 
and his children may make it up to 15s.; but in 
many instances the wages do not amount to more 
than 10s., and with that a man must support a wife 
and perhaps seven or eight children. Out of this 
10s. or 128. there would be 7s. or 8s. expended for 
flour. Where, then, were the tea and meat and 
other luxuries to come from? When he was a boy 
the custom of the eastern counties was for a number 
of young men to live in the farm house, but such a 
custom did not now prevail. There might be a 
groom kept in the house, and he would live well ; 
but the generality of laborers were in their own cot- 
tages, and were not fed in the way stated. The 
rent was paid generally at harvest time. He would 
mention a dialogue he had had with a man last year 
in Suffolk, who had been hoeing turnips, and whom 


cheese. He said, ‘ You seem to enjoy your dinner.’ 
The answer was, ‘Oh, yes, pretty well, sir.’ He next 
asked the man how often he got meat per week ? 
On which he said, ‘I now and then get a scrap of ba- 
con on Sundays.’ He asked again, ‘ Do you get beer? 
To which the answer was, ‘I have not had a glass 
for a fortnight.’ He (Dr. Crisp) did not think that 
mattered much. He was a water drinker himeelf; 
but it was an indication of the existing system that 
prevailed in the agricultural counties.” 


HOW TO KEEP BUTTER. 





~ 





Messrs. Eprtors: In answer to an inquiry in 
your paper, for a brine to keep butter, I would re- 
ply, I have for years used a receipe given in Mrs. 
Cornelius’s “ Young Housekeeper’s Friend,” which 
by the by is a real friend. 

After taking out as much butter as will last for a 
week or fortnight if the weather is cold, I take two 
quarts of water, one of clean fine salt, one pound 
of white sugar, and a tea-spoonful of saltpetre ; when 
dissolved, lay a piece of white linen over the butter, 
(covering it closely around the edges,) and pour on 
part of this brine. Head up the firkin, and if it 
leakes set it in a wash tub and put in some more, 
driving down the hoops ; every time butter is taken 
out close the firkin in this way. If the salt does 


not all dissolve in the brine, add a little more water. 
One recipe will do for 100 pounds of butter. With 
this recipe I have kept butter into July, in Brooklyn. 





—E. J. E£., in New York Observer. 


he found sitting under a hedge, eating bread and 
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SEED POTATOES. 





Eps. GENESKE FARMER: Having seen several 
articles in the different volumes of the Genesce 
Farmer, about Seed Potatoes, I will venture a few 
notes thereon, giving my little experience on the 
subject. I was brought up in a section where we 
were taught that the seed ends of potatoes were the 
best for seed ; the earliest and largest. I took med- 
ium sized potatoes, cut off the seed ends and planted 
together in one place, and the body of the potato 
in another — ground being equal—and the result 
was, that the seed potatoes were the first out of 
ground, and more in number of tops, while the body 
potatoes were later in coming up, but larger tops. 
The result at digging was more potatoes from the 
seed ends, but not so large, norso many bushels from 
the same number of hills. 

Again, take whole potatoes and plant the same 
of equal size and cut into two pieces — meaning fair 
sized —and the result will be in favor of the cat 
potatoes. This season being short of seed, I planted 
a bushel or so of very small “ Orono’s ”—too small to 
eat—and they are equal in size to whole potatoes 
of larger dimensions, and turn out as well also. 
Therefore, if small potatoes will produce as well as 
the larger ones, and will not bring one-fourth as 
much, it is a result worth knowing. 

I have made these suggestions that it may bring 
out experienced farmers on the question. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October, 1864, E. FOLSOM. 


COST OF STEAM PLOWING. 











AT a recent agricultural meeting in England, Mr. 
Taylor stated that he had used one of Fowler’s 
steam plows for three years. It cost, with tackle 
and everything complete, £1,000. The first year 
there were so many breakages and interruptions, 
owing principally to the gross carelessness of the 
persons in charge of it, that the cost of plowing was 
very great. Now, however, its working was most 
satisfactory; the breakages were very few, and the 
work done was much greater than in previous years. 
Mr. Taylor said he would give the details in regard 
to the cost of plowing by steam. He first of all cal- 
culated interest on first cost at 5 per cent.; then put 
down for wear and tear 10 per cent.—making 15 per 
cent. upon £700; for he did not take the whole 
£1,000, the engine being employed three-tenths of 
its time in thrashing, chaff-cutting, sawing, grinding, 
&c., and therefore it was fuir to reckon only seven- 
tenths. Fifteen per cent. on £700 came to £105 a 
year, being rather more, therefore, than what the 
Colonel stated. That divided by 100, the average 
number of days it worked in the year, gave about 
22s.aday. For repairs of engine and tackle he put 


ee 
wages, lls.; and water-cart, 7s., making a total er 


pense per day of £3 2s. 10d. The daily average 
number of acres plowed had been eight, and the cost 
had therefore been 7s. 10d. per acre. Now he 
thought those who knew what sort of land it Was, 
would know very well that it could not be plowed 
with horses in an average season for anything like 
the same sun. In fact, when he commenced farming 
he wanted more plowing than he could manage with 
his own horses, and therefore applied to a neighboy 
ing farmer for the use of some of his. The farmer 
at first consented to plow for him at 12s. per acre 
but he very soon gave it up, and said he could not 
do it under 14s., and that he could better afford to 
have his horses remain idle than take less. Thus 
as plowing on strong land cost 7s. 10d. an acre, and 
horse plowing 12s., there was difference in favor of 
the former of 4s. 2d. He thought that was a fair 
statement of the case. 





To KEEP TrrEs oN WuHEELS.—Hear what 4 
practical man says on this subject: “I ironeda 
wagon some years ago, for my own use, and befor 
putting on the tires I filled the fellies with linseed 
oil; and the tires have worn out and were never 
loose. I ironed a buggy for my own use seven 
years ago, and the tires are now as tight as when put 
on. My method of filling the fellies with oil is a 
follows: I use a long cast-iron oil heater, made for 
the purpose ; the oil is brought to a boiling heat, 
the wheel is placed on a stick, so as to hang in the 
oil, each felly an hour, for a common sized felly, 
The timber should be dry, as green timber will not 
take oil. Care should be taken that the oil be not 
made hotter than a boiling heat, in order that the 
timber be not burnt. Timber filled with oil is not 
susceptible to water, and the timber is much mote 
durable. I was amused some years ago, when I told 
a blacksmith how to keep the tires tight on wheels, 
by his telling me it was a profitable business to 
tighten tires, and the wagon maker will say it is 
profitable to him to make and repair wheels—but 
what will the farmer, who supports the wheelwright 
and smith, say?” 





Five hundred cubic feet of timothy hay will 
weigh about a tun, varying, somewhat, according to 
the condition of the hay and the hight of the stack 
or mow. It takes from 700 to 800 feet of clover hay 
to make a tun. 





IT is stated that in the first two years of the pre® 
ent war twenty-eight thousand walnut-trees were 
felled to supply a single European manufactory of 
gunstocks for the American market. 





down 7s. 4d. a day ; for coal, oil and tallow, 15s. 6d. ; 





FiLora TEMPLE has recently been sold for $8,000. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from last number, page 818,) 
WEDNESDAY NOON. 
PEARS. 

DOYENNE DU COMICE. 

Dr. Epwarps in the Chair. 

fHlover—This pear has been cultivated about Boston 
for some time. It has been said to be subject to blow- 
ing off the trees easily. It is a handsome grower, both 
on pear and quince. It is a large fruit and of excellent 
quality, and is considered one of the greatest acquisi- 
tions we have had from Europe in ten years. 

Banry—Inquired if it was equal to Doyenne Bous- 
sock. 

Hover—Replied that it could not be classed with 
Doyenne Boussock, but it was fully equal to Beurre 
@'Anjou of the same class. When mature it is a pale 
yellow, with a fine reddish check. 

Fir.p—I wish to speak a good word for Doyenne du 
Oomice. It isa fine, large pear, with a spicy flavor. 

Downtnc—I agree with Mr. Hovey in his remarks 
ebout this pear, in every respect. 

DE TONGRES, 

Hover—De Tongres is cultivated around Boston by 
amateur cultivators. Mr. Wilder, myself, and some 
others, have been unfortunate with it. We have only 
fruited it this year; this arises from the fact that it is 
rather tender. In 1856 I received it from Le Roy, and 
the succeeding winter lost all my trees of it. My 
neighbors have fine specimens 6 or 8 feet high, bearing 
well. It has the fault of dropping its leaves rather 
early; it is a free, upright, vigorous grower; it drops 
its leaves early only in heavy soil. I think we shall 
find it one of the best pears we cultivate. It does very 
well on quince. 

SmitH, of Geneva—De Tongres is a poor grower and 
very tender; it is a rich, handsome pear, but cannot bé 
recommended for extensive cultivation. 

Hoveuton—I have 200 trees of it; it is one of the 
worst growers I have; the growth is very feeble, some- 
what similar to Winter Nelis. 

Hovey—It requires a light, rich soil. I have not my- 
self been able for twelve years to obtain specimens of 
ft, but on light ground it is very productive and 
healthy. 

Downtne—I have fruited it three or four years; am 
much pleased with it, and think it a good amateur’s 
pear; with me it is vigorous and healthy. 

Bizip—De Tongres with me is healthy, productive 





and fine; as to my soil, you can get an idea of it no bet- 

ter than to imagine the Desert of Sahara. 
Hooker—Have fruited De Tongres on rather light 

soil; although the fruit is very beautiful and of good 


,| quality, I concur with Mr. Houghton about its feeble- 


ness of growth; it is not a market pear. If this variety 
has been talked of long enough, I would like to hear 
about the Sheldon—here it is one of the very best. 

; SHELDON. 

Hovey—I am glad Mr. Hooker has brought forward 
this sort. We consider it the finest pear we have of 
the season; it is superior in growth, productivences 
and quality. 

MarsHaLi—In Southern Ohio we have no better pear. 
, Bloomington, Ill.—It is one of the best in 
Northern Illinois, 

—In the Valley of the Susquehanna, in Penn- 
sylvania, it is very satisfactory. 

Mgap—It is one of the best pears we have, andI 
hope it will be recommended for very general cultiva- 
tion. 

Hovey—It may be well to remark that it does not 
grow well upon the quince. 

Barry—It does not grow at all on the quince. 

Hovrr—It is one of the greatest bearers we have. 
Our soil is a heavy clay loam. 

Barry—It succeeds remarkably well double-worked. 

THomas—I have succeeded well with it double- 
worked, 

MeEap—Have grown it both on quince and on pear 
stock; on the pear stock it bears good crops, and on 
the quince not so much, but finer specimens. 

ELLWANGER—I never knew a single one to grow on. 
the quince, although we have budded hundreds. 

NELSON, Ind.—Sheldon, although a little injured by 
the cold last year, was not so much so as some others. 

BEURRE CLAIRGEAU. 

Barry—Beurre Clairgeau has been much planted and 
is very hardy, and I regard it as a very promising sort. 

FieLp—It has every quality of a good market pear— 
very large, beautiful yellow and red color. . 

Hover—I am very glad to hear so good an account 
of Beurre Clairgeau; have thought from the first that 
it would prove a good pear; when the trees get age and 
the fruit is a little thinned out, it will prove a very 
good pear. Some small, poorly-grown specimens, with- 
out name, were some time since presented to the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, and it was thought. to 
be Gray Doyenne, This is mentioned only to show the 
opinion that was formed of its quality. It is a strong 
grower, and has the habit of throwing out roots very 
freely from the pear stock when worked on the quince, 
It is a magnificent fruit—not equal to Sheldon. 

Hovcuton—I have probably given more attention to 
this than to any other pear. No pear at Philadelphia 
has been up and down so much as this. I have seen it 
in a great variety of circumstances. It is a very free 
grower; its foliage is strong, is early in the season, but 
likely to have red spots and drop very much; its qualk 
ity, at Philadelphia, is very variable; I have expecta- 
tions that on large standard trees it will perfect large 


crops. 
Smita—Beurre Clairgeau has been spoken of as a 
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very hardy tree, but I think this is a mistake; it is not 
more hardy than Bartlett. 

ELLWANGER—I am astonished at Mr. Smith’s state- 
ment. I have seen Bartletts winter-killed when Beurfé 
Clairgeau was entirely uninjured. 

BEURRE LANGELIER. 

Barry—This variety does not come into bearing 
very young; it is a good fall or early winter sort, of 
nearly first quality. 

Hover—At Boston it has the defect of not coming 
into bearing until of great age; it is very impatient of 
the knife; on pear stocks without pruning it yields 
very large crops. I have come to the conclusion that 
Beurre Langelier is as great a bearer as any we have, 
but we must wait until it is fifteen or twenty years old. 
The fruit is spirited, juicy and vinous, ripens in Janu- 
ary and February, and is as good a keeper as Glout 
Morceau. 

Tuomas—A dwarf tree in my garden, six years old, 
hangs as full as a Louise Bonne de Jersey. 

BONNE DES EZEES. 

Fre_p—It has given me muck satisfaction; the fruit 
is a type of excellence. 

Barry—I don’t like the cracked bark and unhealthy 
appearance of the tree; the fruit cracks, too, some- 
times, but it is a very good pear. 

DOYENNE D’ALENCON, 

BrerGEn—It is good in quality and a good keeper. 

ELLWANGER—It grows better as the tree grows older; 
it is a good bearer, fine fruit, and a good keeper. 

Hoveuton—I have seen the fruit, and thought it a 
very useful, substantial winter pear. 

Barry—lIt is an excellent winter pear, very uniform 
and very good ; keeps till March and April. 

Parsons—I would like to hear about Columbia. 

COLUMBIA. 

Barry—This is a very good pear, but has one fault— 
that of dropping easily from the tree. 

Fre_p—Think it a second-rate pear. 

Hoveyr—I must say one good word for it—to be sure 
it blows off worse than any pear I ever saw yet; I think 
it a good pear, and one which will yet be more cultiva- 
ted; it is not first quality, yet good. 

Judge Hoap.Ley—I have known it twenty-five years, 
and consider it a first-rate table fruit; it is a fact it 
blows off easily, but the fallen pears ripen better than 
those of any other variety we have. 

THomas—The Columbia is a fine bearer, smooth and 
fine; the only objection I have to it is that it is not 
good enough to eat. 

STEVENS’ GENESEE. 

BerGen—I would enquire about Stevens’ Genesee; 
the tree does not do well with me. 

Barry—It is a native of this county and has been 
long in cultivation here, and has been regarded a valu- 
able sort, but it rots badly at the core. 

Hooxer—It is very variable—sometimes it is very 
fine, and again worthless. 

Bargy—I would say that it is hardly ever picked 


early enough. 
ANDREWS, 


eS 
as Beurre Odinot, We regard Andrews as one of ony" 
best pears. 

Dr. WarpER—In Southern Ohio it is a great bean 
and a pear of fair quality and much liked. . 

Parry—In New Jersey it is of fair quality, good 
bearer and a pretty good pear. 

BELLE LUCRATIVE. 

Bort—I would like to hear about Belle Lucrative, 

SmitH—A very fine pear indeed. 

Barryr—A very great bearer. 

Fiz_p—I never knew any one to say a word against it 

Frost—It bears young, is very hardy, and is an exeg, 
lent pear. 





BERGEN. 

BERGEN—This pear is ripe in October, after Bartlett; 
is a very profitable market pear; it is a little later thay 
Swan’s Orange, but much superior to it; bears. uj, 
formly a fair crop. 

BEURRE HARDY. 

Down1nc—This is a very promising pear; I shoni 

not want to do without it. 


FLEMISH BEAUTY. 

Ne tson—I would like to have double asterisks (*} 
placed in the catalogue for this variety, in Northen 
Indiana. 

Dr. WaRDER—In Southern Indiana it blows off, ang 
is apt to rot at the core. 

Bort—It rots at the core. 

BaTeHaM—I find that in Central Ohio it is nots 
beauty and does not color well. 

Dr. WaRDER—It is of variable quality; south of # 
latitude it is apt to be rough and colorless, but this 
year it is smooth and fine, and there is a large crop, 


JAMINETTE. 

Hovcuton—This is a fine grower on quince; think 
it a valuable early winter pear. 

ELLWANGER—It makes a most beautiful tree; it is 
late coming into bearing; from middle December to 
first of January it is an excellent market pear; not of 
first quality. 

Barry—When well grown it is good, and is one of 
the handsomest trees grown. 
SmitH—It is valuable as a market pear~has a thick 
skin and bears carriage well. 
Hovey—About Boston it has gone out of cultivation, 
but there is no fault about the tree; it is a sweet pear, 
with a coarse skin; does not color up well; it will not 
compete with Columbia, Lawrence, and some others, 
although it is undoubtedly a very fair pear. 

VICAR OF WINKFIELD. 
Hasxrns, of Pa.—Would like to hear of Vicar of 
Winkfield. 
Fretp—I think it indispensable. 
Hovey—Can be grown everywhere, and when well 
ripened is a good pear. 
WarpER—One quality % has, is not well understood 
—it is the quickest cooked pear there is; all that is 
necessary is to bring it to a boiling point. 
BrapLe—I would like to know what the ladies 
should put with it to give it a flavor. 
Warper—A little sugar, in cooking. 





Hover—Andrews has recently been sent from France 





BeADLE—I thought I had grown some fine speci 
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~ ons, but they proved a total failure; whether this is 
due to soil, climate or ignorance, I cannot say, but 
they proved utterly worthless. 

Taomas—In warm, late falls they are pretty good. 

Downinc—I never saw one fit to eat in my life. 

Hovey—Mr. Cabot says that in France the Vicar was 
one of the best pears he found. In Boston market it 
sells as well a8 Glout Morceau, and is a really fine win- 


r ‘° 
yo ee ought to add that it is the best of all 


cooking pears I ever tried. 
EXCELSIOR—AUGUSTA DANA. 

Hover—Excelsior is a very fine pear; ripens time of 
Bartlett, and is very superior. Augusta Dana keeps 
until 15th of January, and is an immense bearer. 

BELLE WILLIAMS. 

Barry—This is a new English pear ; we have ripened 
it two winters ; it is a good winter pear; keeps till Jan- 
nary. It was originated on the same grounds as the 


Bartlett. 
KINGSESSING. 

Hoorgs—This sort still retains its character—bears 
large crops of fruit of fine quality. 

Parry—It does well in New Jersey, both on quince 
and pear. 

Hover—A valuable variety. 

Hooxer—I coincide with Mr. Hovey; the fruit seems 
to grow in size with the age of the tree; the trees are 
similar in appearance to Stevens’ Genesee; the fruit 
ripens here in October. 

Hoorrs—It sipens at this time (Sept. 15). 

Hover—It never rots. 

MANNING'S ELIZABETH. 

Dowxinc—It is only a first-rate amateur pear. 

Hover—It is considered the best early summer pear 
we have, and sells for the highest price in market; 
ripens after Doyenne d’Ete and before Rostizer, and 
fills a place where we have nothing else. 

KIRTLAND, 

Frtp—It is entirely worthless, on account of rotting 
a core. 

Downrnc—On young trees the fruit is handsome, but 
on older trees is not so very fine, as it is quite liable to 
rot. 

Taomas—As far as rotting is concerned, I agree with 
Mr. Downing, but I do not think so highly of it as he 
does. 

Hooxer—It rots badly at the core, and I have given 
up all hopes of its ever being of any value. 

Hover—It is not of high character, is a poor bearer, 
rote badly and is not desirable. 

MARIE LOUISE. 

Fre.p—This pear improves much with age, and old 
trees produce fine specimens. 

Downrnc—Some trees I am acquainted with, fifteen 
years old, produce fine specimens. 

SmrrH—On older trees I have fine specimens; it is 
melting, juicy and rich. 

Hover—What has been said about time is right—we 

must give time to it to bring out its qualities. 
OSWEGO BEURRE. 
Hooxer—This variety, when introduced, was consid- 





ered a great acquisition by those that liked a rich, vin- 
ous pear. It is an early and abundant bearer, some- 
times cracks, and is not very attractive in appearance, 

Hoopes—It bears a full crop every year, but never a 
perfect fruit. 

THomas—It cracks worse than any other, and when 
it does well it is not worth eating. 

NeEtson—I agree with Mr. Thomas. 

Hovey—It is a great bearer, and I believe with judi- 
cious treatment it will prove a most valuable sort. 

HOWELL. 

Barry—I think this is one of the most beautiful of 
our pears; ripens latter part of September; sometimes 
rots at core, but generally is as free from rot as any 
other sort; grows well on quince and bears freely. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
PEACHES. 

Dr. Epwarps in the Chair. 

E. W, Sylvester, Lyons, showed two seedling peaches, 
one of Crawford’s Early and one of George IV. 

Dr. Trimble, of N. J., showed some highly-colored 
peaches, attributing their high color to the presence 
of iron in the soil where they were grown. 

BaTeHamM—Hale’s Early is the best of early peaches 
in Ohio; it is said to be so much earlier than any other 
good varieties, that something is now wanted to fill the 
interval; quality is first-rate, and trees healthy; it is 
ten days earlier than Troth’s Early or Servate Early 


York. 
MARSHALL, Massillon, O.—It is considered the best 


early peach we have; is fifteen days earlier than Early 
York ; tree very stocky, fruits early and bears heavily; 
flavor is first-rate, and it is altogether desirable. 

Parry—I would corroborate all that has been said 
about this peach. 

BEELER—I visited the peach districts in New Jersey 
on the 18th of August. They were then shipping Early 
York and Honest John. The fruit was deficient in 
flavor; Honest John was so deficient as hardly to be 
distinguishable by the growers themselves. All the 
orchards were overladen, and the fruit inferior in size. 
They thought it would pay to thin them, but they had 
not time. In Delaware, peaches were generally on poor, 
sandy soil; the trees planted at a distance of 16 to 20 
feet; some of the better cultivators thought 30 feet 
would be better; trees were generally branching from 
$8 to 4 feet from the ground. They ship the fruit in 
crates holding about two baskets. The orchards were 
always cultivated—i. e., they were plowed by going 
three bouts around each row of trees, and afterwards 
harrowed. It is a sure sign of Yellows to see water 
issuing out of a limb, or to see one limb ripening fruit 
before another. The limb that has thus ripened its 
fruit earlier than the rest of the tree, is cnt out after 
the crop is gathered, and the next year the whole sec- 
tion of the tree from which the limb was taken ripens 
its fruit prematurely and is then removed, and the next 
year the remainder bears a crop, ripening it early, and 
then dies. 

Dr. TrrwBeLE—Almost the invariable rule in New 
Jersey is to cultivate the peach orchards with buck- 
wheat the first two or three years after planting. 
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Taomas—As an evidence of the importance of culti- 
vation in Western New York, I would state that by 
careful exumination I have found that trees uncultiva- 
ted will make but two or three inches of new wood in 
a season, while cultivated ones will make three or four 
feet. I have not tried the buckwheat plan, and in fact 
I have not much confidence in it for Western New 
York, I visited, a few years since, a large orchard in 
Northern Indiana, which contained 10 acres and 1,000 
trees. There was asmall crop that year in the coun- 
try, but this orchard was well-laden, and the crop sold 
for more than $5,000. This orchard had had clean cul- 
tivation from the beginning, while nearly all others in 
that part of the country were in grass. 

BerGen—I understand that growing buckwheat is 
less injurious than corn, or not cultivating at al!—not 
that it is beneficial. I know something of the history 
of the Yellows. It made its appearance in Kings Co., 
on Long Island. My father saw the first peach trees 
affected by the Yellows. Up to that time Kings county 
supplied the largest amount of peaches for the New 
York market. Monmouth county, N. J., was the next 
point to which peach orchards were transferred, and 
the Yellows followed. Then other parts of New Jersey 
were selected, with like results, and then Delaware. 
There is now a new tract of land being cleared up, and 
thousands of acres planted to peaches. Where the 
disease first appeared in Kings county, twenty years 
ago, I planted an orchard, and scarcely got a peach be- 
fore it was attacked by the Yellows. But it is much 
better now; we can get three, four or five crops before 
they are attacked. 

Moopr—Sowing buckwheat is like sowing weeds; it 
will bother you, and you will lose half the growth of 
the trees. Clean cultivation is the right plan. 

BEELER—The New Jersey people have borers in all 
their peach trees. 

CURLED LEAF, 

BerGen—The great difficulty we have to contend 
with is curled leaf, 

BeeLter—l had thought this was a Western institu- 
tion. It was discovered there several years since, and 
the general opinion is that it is caused by cold in the 
spring. 

Dr. TriwsLeE—Cultivating with buckwheat is almost 
invariably adopted in New Jersey, even by the shrewd- 
est cultivators, partly for killing weeds and partly for 
profit; the trees are very vigorous. I am almost en- 
tirely convinced that the cause of the curled leaf is an 
aphis, and if you will carefuily examine you will find 
the scale of the aphis in the leaf. It is a very cowardly 
way to account for it by cold. 

Tuomas—lI have made careful microscopic investiga- 
tions, and am convinced the cause of curled leaf is an 
internal fungus, like the rust in wheat. 

Barry—I am quite satisfied that the cause is owing 
to sudden changes in the weather, and as one evidence 
I can say that in peach houses it never makes its ap- 
pearance. Last spring, by opening some sash at an 
improper time in one peach house, some plants were 
exposed to cold drafts, and, as a result, affected with 
curled leaf. I think, with Mr. Thomas, that it is a fun- 
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RASPBERRIES. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ParrY—This is a native from Philadelphia county; 
it has been cultivated a number of years, but it is ouly 
a few years since it was introduced. Its Striking fe. 
tures are perfect hardiness, being never injured either 
by the severe heat of summer or cold of winter, I 
have it in all situations and on a variety of soils, from 
sand to heavy clay; have never protected it in any Way; 
it will stand as much exposure as our apple trees; it 
has a smooth, purple cane, is-a strong upright grower 
and does not require staking, and will yield more than 
any other sort I have ever grown; the color is reg— 
darker than Red Antwerp; it is of large size and sug. 
| ciently hardy to bear carriage well, We cannot ane 
| ceed in our vicinity in growing the Antwerps, Fastolf, 
| Orange and others. The Philadelphia will Yield mor 
fruit to the acre than the strawberry, with one-half the 
|labor. I have taken some pains to find the history of 
this fruit. A Mr, F. Dedaker found it growing wild % 
years ago and planted it in his garden, where it grew 
for many years without attracting particular notice, A 
few years ago the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
having received it at their exhibitions several times, 
fixed upon it the name which it now bears. 

Knox—It seems strange that for 26 years a raspberry 
of such merits as are claimed for this should be in enl- 
tivation and not be discovered by some one who would 
make it known. Iam inclined to think I haye had it 
for several years. It is true, it is hardy and produce 
large c-ops of fruit, but I think it is not much of an 
acquisition. Where the Orange, Franconia, Hornet, 
&c., will not grow, it will do to plant Philadelphia, | 
think it is the variety long known as the Purple Cane, 

BerRGEN—When I first knew anything about rasp- 
berry culture, the Purple Cane was the only kind sent 
to the New York market. Abont 40 years ago, a rasp- 
berry was introduced which answered the description 
of the one Mr. Parry speaks of, with the exception of 
producing many canes. 

Knox—There are three favorite varieties of raspber- 
ries-—-Brinckle’s Orange, Franconia, and the improved 
Black Cap—which I have faith in. Brinckle’s Orange, 
in flavor, is the perfection of raspberries. I would alse 
add five new French varieties—Hornet, Pilate, Impe 
rial, Souchette and Jonet. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Knox—Especialiy in strawberries is it necessary to 
bear in mind that locality has a great influence on the 
habits of varieties, and also that varieties of strawber 
rics will run out. My favorite, Triomphe de Gand, 
shows no sign of losing its high character, and I get 
many letters from various parts of the country speak 
ing of itin high terms. It does not yield as much 
Wilson’s Albany, but bears a much better price—I re 
ceive fifty cents a quart for it in New York, at whole 
sale. Wilson's Albany is very valuable for certain pur 
poses; the Pittsburgh people use nothing but this, 
sort for canning; I would not now plant it for table, 
For early sorts I would select Baltimore Scarlet, Burr's 
New Pine, Jenny Lind and Golden Seeded. The Golden 








gus, but is produced by cold. 





Seeded is most profitable of all, but not quite so early 
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as Jenny Lind,—for medium varieties, Triomphe de 
Gand and Wilson’s Albany—Fillmore also is an excel- 
Jent variety, and has been strangely overlooked. With 
Bassell’s Prolific 1am much pleased. Fora late variety 
Iam particularly partial to Trollope’s Victoria. 
RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC. 

Hooxer—This sort has shown itself very productive 
—it is of large size, handsome, and of good quality, 
perhaps best. Itis not very firm and will probably 
prove more profitable for home than distant market. 
It is a pistulate variety and requires some staminate 


sort near it. 
Parry—In New Jersey, Russell's has given entire 


satisfaction when planted with staminate sorts. In 
competition with other varieties at the exhibitions of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society.at Philadelphia, 
it has in every case taken the premium. Wilson’s 
Albany, is a good fertilizer to plant with. 

.Parsons—From what I have seen of it on Long 
Island, I have a very favorable impression of it. 

Ettwancer—Would ask if the Buffalo has not proved 
indentical with it. 

Hooxer—I have fruited them together and think 
they are noi the same. 

Knox—I think there is no more profitable straw- 
berry than Russell’s. The Triomphe de Gand has not 
proved a success in Northern Pennsylvania. 

Paxry—Triomphe de Gand does not succeed with 
pe—do not know a plantation that has yielded a profit. 

CRANBERRY, 

Parry—Cranberry culture is of considerable import- 
ance in New Jersey. As a general result have found it 
does not succeed well on upland as a cultivated crop— 
the best crops are grown on low, poor ground, always 
moist—bottom lands or old ponds drawn off produce 
fruit abundantly. The first and second year after plant- 
ing, the plants are cultivated, but after that they occu- 
py the whole ground. It is considered necessary to 
have water let on in the spring to retard vegetation 
until fear of frost is past. In.such situations this crop 
is always a success—have seen enormous crops. On 
cultivated lands it is mot as profitable as the straw- 
berry. 

a have heard of many attempts at the 
west in cultivating cranberries without success, and 
have come to the conclusion that it isa humbug. 

TrowBripce—The most successful cultivation I have 
seen is on such land as Mr, Parry has described. 

Hovey—It has been thought that on Cape Cod noth- 
ing could be produced but sand. It appears, however, 
to be more profitable than other lands by cultivating 
cranberries, As to growing cranberries on upland, as 
® profitable crop, I think no one will claim it—in such 
situations sufficient can be grown for use. In suitable 
situations I have known crops to yield as high as $1000 
per acre, [To be continued.] 


GRAPES FoR CoLD VINERY.—The Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Fruit Growers, at their meeting recently, 
took a vote on the best varieties of twenty vines for 
8 cold grapery, with the following results: Black 
Hamburg, 8; Bowood Muscat, 4 ; White Frontignac, 
2; Grizzly Frontignac, 2; Black Prince, 2; Lady 











NOVEMBER’S WORK IN THE GARDEN, 


IF the soil of the garden. is rather heavy, it can 
be greatly improved, and rendered capable of earlier 
working in the spring, by ridging it this month, 
either with plow or spade. 

A greater surface is thus exposed to the action of 
the frost of winter, and the sun and air of early 
spring. Consequently it is warm and dry earlier 
than if left flat, All that will be necessary to pre- 
pare it for the reception of the seed, will be to level 
down the ridges. 

Very light soil is not benefitted by fall ridging. 

Asparagus.— The asparagus bed should have @ 
good dressing of manure, and a light dressing of 
salt—unless done last month. November is a good 
time to sow seed to produce roots next year, but I 
think spring is the better time for transplanting the 
roots. 

Beetse.—In gathering beets or any other roots, if 
you find any models—just such roots as you would 
like to grow—lay them aside to set out next Spring 
for seed. 

Such a course pursued from year to year, would 
result in a great improvement of the root crop. 

Cabbage.—Should be pulled up by the roots in the 
earlier part of the month, and such as are required 
for winter use hung up in the cellar, or packed away 
in such an out door cellar as was described in the 
September number of the Farmer. Those that are 
to be kept over until spring, may be buried ina 
trench — head downwards — just wide and deep 
enough to receive the largest heads, which should 
rest on a slab or rail—the stalks and roots to be 
nearly or quite covered with dirt. If trenched in 
dry soil, they will come out in good condition in the 
spring. 

Gelery—Earth up until there is danger of hard 
freezing, when a quantity of the plants should be 
taken up, and set out in a box in the cellar mixed 
with dirt. A good many plants can be set ina 
small box, as they can be set quite close together, 
with but a thin partition of dirt between them. The 
balance can be trenched out in the garden in trenches 
six or eight inches wide, and one foot deep. Pack 
in the plants as closely together as possible—throw 
up a ridge so as nearly to cover the tops, and cover 
all with straw or litter. 

Onions.—Planted or sown in September should 
receive a light covering of straw. 

Rhubarb.—Large roots should be subdivided and 
reset, and covered with manure. 

Spinach.—Should receive a covering to protect 


from freezing. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Now is the time to increase next year’s crop of 





Downe’s Seedling, 1; White Syrian, 1, 


small fruits by a liberal surface dressing of fine ma- 
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nure. It will at the same time protect the roots 
from the bad effects of sudden changes in tempera- 
ture. 

Grapes.—However hardy, will produce larger 
crops next year, if taken down from their trellis 
and slightly covered. 

Strawberrices—Should be lightly covered. 
P. Cc. R, 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 





Roots of most kinds, such as carrots, beets, etc.. 
should be taken up before the frost is severe. They 
all keep best packed in the sand in the open air, but 
it is too inconvenient to get at them in winter ; hence 
cellars are employed to preserve them in. Cellars for 
this purpose should be cool, say with a temperature 
of about 45°, and not at all dry. It is not meant 
that it should be damp, as the roots will become 
rotten, but it must be moist enough to prevent 
shrivelling. 

Cabbages can be preserved in such a cellar, though 
most prefer them in the open air. One way is to 
pack them closely together with their roots upper- 
most, and then cover them with soil, on which straw 
or litter is thrown to keep them from freezing. By 
being packed this way, the water cannot get into 
the hearts, which is one of the chief causes of their 
rotting. 

Broccoli and Endive may be taken up with balls 
of earth, and set in cool cellars closely together, and 
they will grow sufficiently—the former to produce 
good heads, and the latter to blanch beautifully all 
through the winter. 

Asparagus beds should be cleaned, by having the 
old stems cut off and the soils from the alley ways 
dug out and thrown over the beds. It keeps the 
frost from the roots, and thus permits them to grow 
and lay up matter all winter for next spring’s 
growth. Very early in spring the soil should 
be raked back into the alleys, so as to leave the 
roots but a few inches under the soil, as the nearer 
they are to the sun’s rays, the earlier will the crop 
be.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 





CLEANING TOMATO AND OTHER SEEDS.—To clean 
tomato and cucumber seeds, and others having a 
pulp attached, saysa correspondent of the American 


Agriculturist : “ Put the seeds, pulp and all, just as 
they come from the vegetable, into a bowl, cup or 
other earthenware dish, and set them in a. cool 
place for a week or ten days, when a thick mould 
will appear on top, and a thin watery substance be- 
neath the mould. Then pour water into the vessel, 
stir up the contents, and the mould and other im- 
purities can be poured off, and the seeds will be 
found perfectly clean and free from pulp.” Having 
tried this two years, the writer knows it does not 
injure the germinating properties of the seeds, and 
is the easiest way to remove the pulp. 








FRUIT GARDEN, 





SoMETIMES fruit trees are unproductive from 
other causes than poverty of the soil, or neglect of 
the orchardist. They often grow too luxuriantly to 
bear well. In this case root-pruning is very effect. 
ual, and is performed by digging a circle around the 
tree, with the circle made close to the trunk of the 
tree. A fifteen year old tree, for instance, may be 
encircled at five feet from the trunk. No rule can 
be laid down for this ; judgment must be exercised, 
If cut too close, the tree may be stunted for Years, 
and if too far, it will not be effective. The aim 
should be to reduce the roots about one-third. 

Established orchards, on thin or impoverished 
soil may be renovated in the following manner: If 
a tree has been planted, say fifteen years, and at. 
tained the size we might expect in that time,—get, 
say ten feet from the trunk, and dig a circle two fe 
deep all around it, and fill in with a good compost; 
the effect the next season will be quite marked, If 
the tree is older or younger, the distance to start 
with the circle from the trunk will of course be 
proportionate. A top-dressing of manure on ip 
poverished orchards will be of great assistanee, 
as well as vigorous pruning out of all weak or 
stunted branches. Moss and old bark should be 
also scraped off, and if the trunk and main branches 
can be washed with a mixture of sulphur and soft 
soap, much advantage will follow.— Gardeners 
Monthly. 





To PRESERVE Fruit FROM INSECTS.—“ Mus 
cat” writes to the London 7imes on this subject ;— 
“The following remedy, first invented by a near 
neighbor and friend, the late Rev. W. Kirby, will 
be found efficient: A hand glass, commonly used by 
gardeners (a square one is the best), is the instrument 
to be used. This has to be tightly covered at the 
bottom with thick white paper, varnished to resist 
the wet. A circular hole, six and a half inchesin 
diameter, is then cut in the center of the paper, and 
the glass is placed on three bricks over a plate filled 
with beer, sugar, and a little rum, a moderate distance 
from the infested spot. The effect is magical ; ina 
few hours the glass is crammed with wasps, hornets, 


and flies (bees will seldom enter), which, having 
tasted the sweets, fly upwards to the light. A com- 
mon sulphur match, made by dipping brown paper 
into melted brimstone, will destroy thousands. The 
constant hum of insect life inside will attract all the 
marauders from the fruit trees to the glass.” 


THE Newark Daily says:—Mr. James Loyex has 
shown us a monster pear, raised on a standard tree 
in his garden, weighing two and a half pounds, and 
measuring fifteen and a half inches in circumference 
and twenty inches around the length. “Several 
other pears weighing from a half to over a pound 
each grew upon the same tree. tate 
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THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 

“Qld man! old man! for whom digg’st thou this grave!” 
I asked, as I walked along; 

For | saw in the heart of London streets 
A dark and busy throng. 


"Twas a strange wild deed! but a wilder wish 
a parted soul, to lie 
‘Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 
Who would pass him idly by! 


So I said, “Old man, for whom digg’st thou this grave, 
In the heart of London town?” 

And the deeped-toned voice of the digger replied, 
*Ve're a laying a gas-pipe down |” 





DonaLD NoT 1N A Hurry.—Many years ago, when 
those who were condemned to suffer death by the law 
had more choice than they have now of the particular 
tree upon which they should be hanged, s Highlander 
was sentenced to death for some crime or other of 
which he had been found guilty. The Judge, after 
passing sentence, said, addressing the prisoner, “ Don- 
ald, it only remains for you to choose the tree upon 
which you are to be hanged.” ‘‘ Well, well,” said 
Donald, “if her nainsel maun be hanged, she be in no 
way particular; but for a’ that her nainsel will just 
choose a groser-bush’’ [gooseberry bush.] The Judge 
whereupon remonstrated with him, saying, ‘It would 
hot be large enough.”” ‘“Och!’’ said Donald,” she be 
in no hurry; she will just wait till it grows.” 





No CHANCE OF 4 CHANGE For DoyeaLD.—In a High- 
land yillage, many years ago, the wife of Denald More 
was taken very ill, and the whisky (the Highlander’s 
cure-all) not having, in this case, had the desired effect, 
she died. Soon after, the news of her death spread over 
the village where one Dougald Mac Tavish was found 
by his neighbors, giving vent to extreme grief, in a 
manner which surprised not a few of them; and on 
questioning Dougald as to the cause of such demon- 
strations, he answered: ‘ There’s Donald More’s wife's 
dead.”” ‘ Well,” said they, ‘‘ what about that: she 
was no relation of yours—why should that affect you ?”’ 
“Och, och !’’ said Dougald; ‘‘ everybody is getting a 
change but me.” 





MocFFIns AND RAGAMUFFINS.—Dr. Thompson, 8 cel- 
ebrated physician in his day, and equally remarkable 
for the slovenliness of his person, could not endure 
the sight of muffins, and, in his medical capacity, 
always spoke of them as very unwholesome. On his 
breakfasting once at Lord Melcombe’s, when Garrick 
was present, a plate of muffins was introduced, when 
the doctor grew outrageous, and vehemently called out, 
“Take away the muffins!”’ ‘‘No, no,” said Garrick, 
seizing the plate, ‘take away the ragamuffins.”’ 

“ —— 

A Severe Critic.—Jones and Brown were talking 
of a young clergyman, whose preaching they had heard 
that day. The sermon was very poor. ‘What do you 
think of him?” inquired Brown, “I think,”’ said 
Jones, “‘ he did much better two years ago.” ‘‘ Why, 
he didn’t preach at all then,’’ said Brown, ‘ True,” 
teplied Jones; “that is what I mean.” 











HOW STATUES ARE MADE, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Reader gives the 
following details regarding the production of statues: 
The sculptor, having designed a figure, first makes a 
sketch of it in clay a few inches only in hight. When 
he has satisfied himself with the general attitude, a 
cast 1s taken of his sketch, and from it a model in elay 
is prepared of the full size he designs for his statue, 
whether half the natural hight, or life-size, or colossal. 
The process of burning the clay, as it is called, upon 
the strong iron armatura or skeleton on wich it stands 
on its pedesial, and the bending and fixing this arima- 
tura into the form ‘of the limbs, constitute a work of 
vast labor of a purely manual sort, for whose perform- 
ance all artists able to afford it employ the skilled work- 
men to be obtained in Rome. The rough clay, rudely 
assuming the shape of the intended statue, then passes 
into the sculptor’s hands and undergoes his most 
elaborate manipulation, by which it is reduced (gene- 
rally after the labor of several months) to the precise 
and perfectly-finished form he desires should hereafter 
appear in marble. This done, the formatore takes a 
cast of the whole and the clay is destroyed. From this 
last plaster cast again, in due time the marble is hewn 
by three successive workmen. The first gives it rough 
outline, the second brings it by rale and compass to 
close resemblance with the cast, and the third finishes 
it to perfection. 





PETER THE GREAT when at Saardam wished to hear 
a rather famous preacher. The latter consented to 
preach before the Czar. Having ascended the pulpit, 
he said, with solemnity and dignity, “Think well; 
speak well; and act well. Amen,”’ Luther's counsel 
to a candidate was contained in these words: ‘‘Go 
boldly into the pulpit, open your mouth like a man, 
and be brief.’’ 





Pat Acarn.—An Hibernian was reproved by an officer 
for daring to whistle in the ranks while going on duty. 
Just as the officer spoke, one of the enemy’s balls 
came whistling over the ravine. Pat cocked his eye 
toward it, and quietly said, ‘‘ There goes a boy on his 
duty, and by Jabers, hear how he whistles!” 


Artrvu..—An Irishwoman called upon an apothecary 
with a sick infant; he gave her a powder, of which she 
was to give the sick child as much as she could hold on 
asixpence, The woman said, ‘‘ P’r’aps yer honor will 
lend me the sixpence, for I haven't one at all, at all,’ 








A wavy of somewhat dignified demeanor, haying 
lost her way, said to an urchin in the street, ‘‘ Boy, I 
want to go to Bond street.’’ ‘‘ Well, marm,” he re- 
plied, coolly walking on, “‘ why don’t you go there?” 





Foore, praising the hospitality of the Irish after one 
of his trips to the sister kingdom, a gentleman asked 
him if he had ever been at Cork. ‘No, sir,” said 
Foote, “‘ but I have seen many drawings of it.” 





War is a pig the most provident of animals? Be- 








cause he always carries a spare-rib or two about him, 
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Hatlies’ Department, 


MISTAKES IN THE TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 








Mrs. Stows, in her sensible ‘‘ House and Home 
Papers,” in the Atlantic Monthly, says: 

‘* A vast deal of trouble among servants arises from 
impertinent interferences and petty tyrannical exac- 
tions on the part of employers. Now the authority of 
the master and mistress of a house in regard to their 
domestics extends simply to the things they have con- 
tracted to do and the hours during which they have 
contracted to serve; otherwise than this, they have no 
more right to interfere with them in the disposal of 
their time than with any mechanic whom they employ. 
They have, indeed, a right to regulate the hours of their 
own household, and servants can choose between con- 
formity to those hours and the loss of their situation ; 
but, within reasonable limits, their right to come and 
go at their own discretion, in their own time, should 
be unquestioned. 

“As to the terms of social mtercourse, it seems 
somehow to be settled in the minds of many employers 
that their servants owe them and their family more res- 
pect than they and the family owe to the servants. 
But do they? What is the relation of servant to em- 
ployer ina Democratic country? Precisely that of a 
person who for money performs any kind of service 
for you. The carpenter comes into your house to put 
up a set of shelves,—the cook comes into your kitchen 
to cook your dinner. You never think that the car- 
penter owes you any more respect than you owe to him 
because he is in your house doing your behests; he is 
your fellow-citizen, you treat him with respect, you ex- 
pect to be treated with respect by him. You havea 
claim on him that he shall do your work according to 
your directions,—no more. Now I apprehend that 
there is a very common notion as to the position and 
rights of servants which is quite different from this. 
It is not a common feeling that a servant is one who 
may be treated with a degree of freedom by every mem- 
ber of the family which he or she may not return? Do 
not people feel at liberty to question servants about 
their private affairs, to comment on their dress and ap- 
pearance, in a manner which they would feel to be an 
impertinence, if reciprocated? Do not they feel at 
liberty to express dissatisfaction with their perform- 
ances in rude and unceremonious terms, to reprove 
them in the presence of company, while yet they re- 
quire that the dissatisfaction of servants shall be ex- 
pressed only in terms of respect? A woman would 
not feel herself at liberty to talk to her milliner or her 
dress-maker in language as devoid of consideration as 
she will employ towards her cook or chambermaid. 
Yet both are rendering her a service which she pays 


for in money, and one is no more made her inferior 
thereby than the other. Both have an equal right to 
be treated with courtesy. The master and mistress of 
a house have aright to require respectful treatment 
from all whom their roof shelters; but they have no 


FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN, 


















THERE has been a very decided change in bonnet, 
this fall. They are now quite small and with s 
any cape—in some cases none atall. Godey has in the 
October number an engraving of one of these curtain. 
less bonnets. Nearly all are made with soft ero 
though not full and hanging like the old fashioneg cap 
crowns. Indeed the more a bonnet resembles & dregs 
cap the more stylish is it. The trimming is put on the 
crown as well as on the front—both styles seem equally 
in favor. Velvet is now so exceedingly expensive that 
very few hats are made of that material. Silk and fy 
will be worn more now than ever. Feathers, too, are 
extremely rare, though when worn are valued propor 
tionately to their price, which is enormous. A yelyy 
hat with feathers which costs only thirty dollars is got 
supposed to be of the best material. In cloaks ther js 
but little change. Sacques—close fitting or loose—ay 
stillworn. Short, full circles always look well, and the 
long water-proof cloak is seen as much as ever, Ty 
tan plaid cloaks are very much admired ; but the light 
colored plaids are not used for the street. A ney 
style of trimming the sacque is with bands of velvet, 
studded with jet or steel buttons, arranged to simulaty 
acoat. A slight variation in this style is putting the 
trimming on square at the bottom and straight at th 
sides, commencing just at the side seam of the sacgne, 
making the bottom about the same width to the top, 
In Paris, a sacque precisely in the form of a swalloy. 
tailed coat is worn, but here they have found but littl 
favor. Dresses are trimmed with flat trimmings mor 
than with ruffles or fluting—except alapacas, which 
are still worn with fluted ruffles. The petticoat should 
be as nearly as possible the same color as the dress, 
The latest style of belt is quite wide and shaped to th 
figure. These are worn with collosal buckles of steel, 
felt or gilt. These are worn even with the coate 
waist, and with the Empresses dresses, which are made 
like a basquine, waist and skirt all in one piece. With 
out drawings, it is almost impossible to give any ide 
of the coat-shaped waists—some: of them are very ee 
gant. French calicos are now so expensive that they 
are quite stylish, and make very handsome morning 
dresses. Grey and and black will be much patronized 
for full suits. Square buttons, dice shaped, are a nov 
elty, and are well received. 





To warm PoTators.—Potatoes are nicely done in 
the following way: Par-boil as many potatoes as are 
needed ; let them lie till the next morning, then eu 
them in small squares; add to them cream or milk, 
enough to make them more than moist, with a little 
butter, and pepper and salt. Place on the ‘ire, cover 
them, and stir gently at times. 





Onton Pickiz.—In November, take well dried 
onions, of a good shape, small and round, peel them 
and throw them into salt and water. Let them remain 





more right to exact it of servants than of every guest 
and every child, and they themselves owe it as much to 
servants ae to guests.”’ 





there a few days; drain them, put them iu a jar and 
pour over them spiced vinegar. 
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} little = | We have not heard a single complaint in regard to 
men the advance in the price of the Geneser Farmer. All 
which our readers doubtless know that paper has advanced 
hould enormously—vastly more than the advance in the price 
dress, of the Farmer. We shall spare no labor or expense to 
0 the make the GenrseE Farmer worthy of the continued 
- good will of its old friends. There never was a time 
ome when good agriculture was of such vital importance to 
made the well-being of the Nation as the present, and there 
yong can be no doubt that the increased circulation of agri- 
een cultmal journals will do much to stimulate farmers 
y ele to cultivate their land more thorougly and raise 
they larger Crops, and thus enhance our ability to sustain 
ning the Government in its efforts to maintain our national 
iad existence. Those who think the GENESEE Farmer is 
- doing anything to favor such a result will, we are sure, 
do all they can to increase its circulation among their 
friends and neighbors. We have no paid agents, and 
» th depend entirely on the voluntary efforts of our sub- 
‘ee scribers to keep up and enlarge its subscription list. 
tat We endeavor to make a good, practical farmers’ paper, 
lk, and publish it at as low a price as it can possibly be 
ttle afforded without absolute loss. We hope every sub- 
wee scriber will view the matter in its true light, and not 
only promptly renew their own subscription but make 
8 special effort at this time to induce their neighbors to 
try the GengsEE FARMER for a year. 
‘ied —_——_<> eo _—_- 
_ WE would call the attention of those in want of ag- 
ain ricultural books to the advertisement of William Wood 





& Co., of New York, in this number of the Harmer. 








Notes on the Weather from September 15th 
to October 1Gth, 1864. 


THE first half of September was 8° below the general 
average, or as 60 8° to 63.8°; but the last half was as 
57.7° to 56.9°; and of the month the mean was 59.8, 
while the general average was 60.4°. The hottest noon 
of the month was 80° on the 23d, and the coldest morn- 
ing was 42° on the 17th. The rain of the month was 
1,85 inches—a small amount. 

A slight frost occurred on the 17th, doing little dam- 
age. On the evening of the 26th, between 101¢ and 11 
o’clock, we had a thunder shower, not of much rain, 


2 | but its lightning and thunder most terrific—the earth 
g | seeming to rock, and the buildings trembled and shook. 


It gave us the roar of the elements. The next day was 


343 | quite warm, and 76° at noon. A good month. No 


equinoctial this September. 

OcToBER began with rather unpleasant weather, and 
in the first half has continued so to be. The mean 
heat was 49.2°, and the general average 51.3°. We had 
some rain on ten days, but little on two of them, and 


850 | the rain fallen was 1.46 inch, Rain in the evening of 


the 8th was attended with snow, and a half-inch snow 
covered roofs, and plank-walks, and the grass on the 
morning of the 9th. It had melted before noon. The 
only clear all day was the 15th. In the full of the 
moon, the evenings of the 14th and 15th were splen- 


856 | dent. Frost on the 14th, and hard frost on the 15th. 


The autumnal variegated foliage adds magnificence to 
the green carpeting of the earth. The products of the 
earth are mature, and the fall harvestis good. The po- 
tato crop is said to be abundant. A kind and benig- 
nant Providence rules over all. 

——_ +> « ——_. 
The Markets. 


SrNcE our report last month Gold has advanced from 
190 to 216. Wheat has advanced 25 cents per 
bushel. In this city choiee White Wheat is very 
searce and it has advanced more than Red Wheat, 
The latter brings $2 per bushel. Beans are 
lower, ranging from $1 to $1.60 per bushel. Potatoes 
are also lower, selling at about 75 cents per bushel. 
Corn has advanced 5 cents per bushel; it brings $1.45 
to $1.50. Oats have also advanced 5 cents, selling for 
75c. to 80c. Butter has advanced 10 cents per pound; 
a good article brings 45c. to 50c. Eggs are also high; 
30c. per dozen. Good Timothy Hay, $20@$23 per ton. 
Old Pork is very scarce; it is almost impossible to find 
a barrel in this city; it has again advanced, and is now 
quoted at $44 per barrel. Dressed Hogs are coming in 
slowly and bring from 13 to15 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. With Pork at $44 per barrel, Dressed 
Hogs should command a higher price. The panic in 
commercial and financial circles has abated. In New 
York the Money market is easier, with large amounts 
seeking temporary irvestment; but in the interior 
cities, currency is still very scarce, and millers, produce 
dealers and others find it difficult to obtain funds nee- 
essary to carry on their business. With an easy Money 
market, which we shall soon have, prices would rap- 


idly advance. 
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It may be interesting to look baek at the old files of 
the Genesee Farmer to ascertain the price of our leading 
crops at this season, in New York, before and since the 
war: 
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The greatest advance, it will be seen, is in Fat Hogs. 
They are now three times as high as fhey were in 1861, 
and more than twice as high as at this time last year. 
Beef Cattle, especially those of good quality, have also 
advanced materially, but by no means equal to the ad- 
vance in gold. Inferior Cattle are now only half a cent 
per tb. higher than they were at this time in 1859. In 
gold, everything, except Hogs and Butter, is very low. 
Wool, in the face of largely increased duties and a 
scarcity of cotton, is yet so low that it must advance 30 
cents per tb. to bring it up to the price obtained in 1859 
and 1860. 

For the last two or three weeks the price of Beef 
Cattle in New York has been on the decline. The 
drouth of the past summer, and the scarcity of hay and 
other fodder, coupled with the high price of corn in the 
West, compels farmers to dispose of large numbers of 
cattle in a half-fautted condition. The markets have 
been greatly overstocked, and prices have declined as 
much as 2 cents per ib. 








and the decline has been far less on such animals the 
on inferior cattle. At the last market (Oct. 25) Prices 
ranged from 7c. to 18c. per Ib., ordinary to good Cattle 
selling at 183@16!¢c., while inferior animals sold as low 
as 7c. 
Good Sheep bring from 8c. to 8t¢c, per B.. live 
weight. Good Lamis bring 10c. per b., live weight, ' 
Swine are in demand at 13c. per b., live weight, for 
good corn-fed hogs, while lean and half-fat ones sell for 
12c., 11c., and even as low as 10c. per Ih, * 
© +> ce 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS} 


To those who are willing to aid us in increasing the 
circulation of the Genesee Farmer at this time. we. offer 
the following premiums: 

1. To any person sending us one new subscriber dup 
ing the present month at one dollar a year we will seng 
pre-paid by return mail a copy of the Rural Annual ang 
Horticultural Directory for 1860. 

2. To any person sending us three subscribers at ong 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a copy 
of Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book. 

8. To any person sending us five subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a copy 
of Emerson & Fiint’s Manual of Agriculture, or, if pre 
ferred, a copy of Rodgers’ Scientific Agriculture. 

4. To any person sending us six subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a copy 
of Hverybody’s Lawyer, or the Horse and his Diseases, 

5. To any person sending us eight subscribers at one 
dollar each we will send pre-paid by return mail a com 
plete set of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Dire 
tory—nine volumes. 

6. To any person sending us twenty-five subscribers 
at one dollar each we will send pre-paid by express@ 
complete set of the bound volumes of the Gene 
Farmer for the years 1859-60-61-62-63. ; 

As an inducement to subscribe at this time we shall 
send the remaining numbers of the Genesee Farmer 
for this year, together with the whole of the next vol 
ume, to all who subscribe during the present month, 
a 
No Club Rates. 


















Paper continues so high that we can not furnish the 
GENESEE FakMer for less than one dollar a yeaf, 
Should it decline before the end of the year, we shall 


offer the FarMER at a lower rate in large clubs, But 
there is little prospect of such a decline. It is much 


more likely to advance, and in this case we shall be 
compelled to advance also. Farmers are reasonable 
people, and will, we are sure, acquiesce in the justice of 
these terms. At the price of the FARMER this year we 
lose money on every paper sent out. One of our cotem 
poraries has reduced the size of his paper after getting 
pay in advance, but we do not propose to do anything 
of the kind. It is hardly honest. We think our read- 
ers would prefer to pay a fair price and be sure of get- 
ting what they pav for. 
—_———_ + > o— 
THE average number of horses kept by the farmers 





Prime Beef Cattle are scarce, | of this State is one horse to each twenty-seven acrgm.... 
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Book Notices, 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. Lovts A. Gover: Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding the high price of all printing materials, Mr 
Godey supplies his subscribers as liberally as ever with fashion 

patterns for faney work and embroidery, and with the 

sual supply of interesting tales and valuable receipts. Indeed, 
this book is most wonderful in its variety, and in the amount of 
information useful and interesting in the family, which it con- 
teins. In the November number there is a colored pattern for an 
embroidered dressing gown, a fine steel engraving—“The Farm 
House Porch"—a large colored fashion plate, containing six 
figures, besides seven other full-length figures uncolored, and 
thirty engravings in connection with the work department, and 
“Novelties for November.” There is, too, a design for an orna- 
mnental cottage, with the plans of the first and second stories. 

There have been during the year some excellent drawing les- 
gons, and very fine models for slate and penci) sketches, well 
worth the subscription price. The original music is another at- 
traction. 

Subscription, $3.00 a year. In clubs of eleven an extra copy is 
given to the person sending the club, making twelve copies for 


$97.50. 
THE TAILOR BOY. J. E. Truton & Co.: Boston. 

This is one of a series of little books which are being published 
by this firm. The scene is laid in Newbern, N. C., long before 
the rebellion, and gives an account of the struggles of a poor 
white boy against the tyranny of a slave-holding aristocracy. 
There is one fault—to us a great one—in the construction of the 
plot, 4 slave brings to the hero a letter of his master’s which he 
suspects contains an offer from a dealer to purchase his sister. 
He reads it, and then aids the sister to escape, Of course the 
tailor boy is intended as a model for youth who may peruse his 
history ; and as reading other persons letters is certainly dishon- 
orable, it would have been very much better to have constructed 
the plot without this incident, 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Ticxnor & Freips: Boston, 

No words of commendation from us to our readers are neces- 
sery to make this best of American periodicals favorably known 
to them. Its contributors are among the best writers in our 
country, and through its pages more than one have won reputa- 
tion, We need not say that its politics are thoroughly Union. 
Each month a good deal of space is given to well-written and 
well-considered articles on political subjects, and though gene- 
rally taking the most extreme views, they are interesting even to 
those who do not fully sympathize in all the sentiments which 
they express. Mrs. Stowe’s “House and Home ,Papers” are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the series of papers by Colonel Hig- 
ginson—“ Leaves from an Officer's Journal"—promise to be a 
very attractive feature of the forthcoming numbers, There has 
been a change in the terms of subscription. Single copies $4.00 
per year; ten copies for $30.00, and twenty-one copies for $60.00. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW—THE WESTMINS- 

TER REVIEW—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW —THE 

NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. New York: Leonazp Scorr 

&Co. American Edition. 


These Quarterlies have a world-wide reputation. They pre- 
sent, each year, a vast amount of well-digested learning, good 
eriticism and original thought. Essay writing demands s men- 
tal cultivation of a different order from anything that eur com- 
paratively new country can produce. While we can give the 
world fine poetry, admirable works of fiction, histories as fascin- 
ating as novels, and scientific works of great value, we can not 
write essays—these we must import. This is undoubtedly due, 
in part, to the system which is adopted in the English universi- 
ties of an exceedingly high standard of scholarship for the few, 
and of fellowships which give their possessers leisure and oppor- 
tonities for the most thorough culture. We hope that the day is 
not far distant when our leading colleges will in these points, as 
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they have now in others, become the equals of the English unt 
versities, In the mean time we have to go abroad for our essays, 
and there are none better than those published in “ the Quarter- 
lies.” To every family living in the country these periodicals 
are peculiarly a necessity. Away from cities, which are more or 
less centers of culture, the style of these essays and their ideas 
keep one posted in the ways of thinking of people who are in the 
world; render all the new discoveries in science, the various 
topics in literature, the fashion of which is constantly changing, 
in some degree familiar. We none of us like to be rusty in these 
matters, and people in the country have to get by reading what 
can be had in the city by ordinary social intercourse. If we would 
remove the prejudice against farm-life, it must be by making our 
homes cultivated and refined with books, pictures, and those 
tasteful accessories which give such a charm to the simplest 
house. If our closed “best parlors” were libraries in daily use, 
we should not find that the young people thought that farms were 
only good places to go from and to visit once or twice a year. 

There has been no notice given that the subscription price of 
these periodicals has been increased. The Quarterlies and Black- 
wood are $10.00, and $3.00 per year for any one of them. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE (Reprint.) Lronarp Scorr & 

Co.: New York. 

This monthly is unequaled as a literary periodical. Many 
have objected to taking it on account of its high Tory politics and 
its one-sided view of the American war; but aside from these 
political articles, wiich are now very infrequent, there is so much 
that is delightful in each number that we can only regret that so 
much talent should be wasted—worse than foolishly in upholdinga 
bad cause. Still “Chacum a sou gont.” If the Tories prefer the 
Southerners to us, we can live very comfortably and pleasantly 
without their love, and not deem it necessary to deprive our- 
selves of reading well-written essays and fascinating novels on 
that account. Every one can learn more from their enemies than 
from their friends about themselves. 

A series of papers—“ Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men, Manners and 
Things,,—have become a very attractive feature in each number, 
They embrace a great variety of subjects, and are well written, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. New York: Hanrer & Bros, 

This pictorial has become an established institution. The en- 
gravings are very fine and very numerous—some of the comicali- 
ties quite good. The politics is strongly Republican, and many 
of the editorials are well written. Willis Gaylord Clarke is pub- 
lishing in its columns a series of familiar talks entitled “Suceo- 
tash;” and there is always two or three chapters of s novel in 
each number by Reade or Wilkie Collins, or Dickens, or some au- 
thor of equal celebrity. $4.00 per year. 

MERRY'S MUSEUM AND WOODWORTH'S CABINET. 

New York: J. N. Srzarns. 

This little [periodical for children is all that could be desired, 
The stories, the histories, the puzzles, and the various curious 
things which it contains, are a never-ceasing source of amuse- 
ment to the little folks, and how could it be otherwise when 
“Uncle Merry” and “Aunt Sue” are seated on the editorial 
throne? What better Christmas present could be given to any 
boy or girl than to subscribe in their names for Merry’s Museum ? 
It is only $1.50 a year. This will be « present ever fresh, the 
pleasure being renewed each month. 

—_—__ <> o —__—— 


Sale of Valuable Shorthorns,. 





Tue well-known herds of Shorthorns belonging to 
the late Colonel Rotch, of Otsego county, and of T. L. 
Harison, of Morley, St. Lawrence county, N. Y,, will 
be sold at Albany November 16th. See advertisement 
in another column. It is rarely that such an opportu- 








nity occurs for obtaining such choice animals. 








$56. 
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Let us Hear the Result. 


Ir any of our readers have made any experiments 
during the past season, or at any time, let us hear the 
result—favorable or unfavorable. 

Let us hear in regard to any new implements or ma- 
chinery you have used. 

We should be glad of suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of horses, watering, cleaning, feeding, etc. Also 
in regard to the management of cows, sheep, pigs, 
poultry, etc. 

Let us hear from you in regard to plowing, harrow- 
ing, rolling, planting, cultivating, hoeing, ete. 

We should also like to know the best method of 
building stone fences, and also the most economical way 
of building a straight fence from the old rails in a 
orooked or worn fence. 

We want to know about planting and cultivating 
fruit trees; grafting and renovating old orchards; the 
cultivation of raspberries and strawberries, best varie- 
ties, etc. 

We also wish to hear from the ladies. They used to 
favor us with many pleasant articles, hints, suggestions, 
receipts, ete. Latterly they have neglected us some- 
what. Letus hear from them again. This department 
of the Furmer might be made very interesting and use- 
ful. 

There are many other subjects on which we should 
like to hear from our readers, 

—in this connection we must apologize for not pub- 
lishing many of the articles written for the Farmer. 
We have still on hand hundreds of communications, 
written by practical farmers, gardeners, etc., which it 
was impossiblé for us to publish at the time they were 
received, and which are now rather out of date. The 
fact that an article is mot published, is no evidence 
that it is destitute of merit, and no sensible man will 
be offended. We fully appreciate the kindness of those 
who write for the Farmer, and hope they will continue 
todoso. We read all that is sent, and though we may 
not be able. to publish the whole, the ideas are not lost. 
Let us hear from all who have anything to communi- 
cate. 

Weare so desirous of hearing from our readers that we 
will say nothing as to how they shall write. Our busi- 
ness man, however, asks us to request that our friends 
would write anything intended for the editors, on a 
separate sheet of paper. This would certainly bea 
conventence, but we know better than he does, that it 
is not always ¢asy to do so. Let us hear from you in 
any way that suits you. 

++ ¢ 

WE would call particular attention to the announce- 
ment of Mr. Rufus W. Leavitt, of New York, in the 
advertising columns of the Farmer. Mr. L. has been 
appointed sole agent in the United States of Mr. Lawes’ 
artificial manures. We need hardly say that these 
manures are composed on strictly scientific principles, 


and are the result of many years’ investigations. They 
are unquestionably the best manures of this class in 





Mounted Objects for $3. 


ee 
ee 
List of Nurserymen, &c, 


In the list of nurserymen, published in the Septem. 
ber number of the Genesee Farmer, there were 
errors and omissions. We make the following Corres. 
tions: 


J. U. Morrison, Seedsman, of Montgomery, N. Y., should beg, 
M. Morrison. 

Cline & Ten Brook, Paris, Ill, should be Ten Brook & aij. 
well. 

M. A. Walmoley, Briston, Pa., should be M. A. Walmale 

Harris & Hacker, Cheltenham, Pa., should be Haines & Huck 

Isaac H. Gould, Middlebury, N. ¥., should bo Wyoming NF 


The following are the omissions which have Beg 
pointed out to us: 


Connecticut.—F, Trowbridge, New Haven and Milford, 

F. Sundberg, Florist, New Haven. ; 

H. L. Dudley, New Haven. 

E. A. Whiting & Son, Hartford. 

Alfred Whiting, Hartford. 

C. P. Augur, Whitney ville. 

Massacnusetts.—Eliphalet Stone, Dedham. 

8. M. Cutler, Holliston. 

eee tiamaeaes Tatnall, sr, Wawaset Nurseries, WE 
mington. 

Edward Tatnall, jr., Brandywine Nurseries, Wilmington, 

Missovrr.—N. J. Colman & Co., St. Louis, 

J. M. Jordan, St. Louis. 

Henry Michael, St. Louis, 

Bayless Brothers, Carondelet. 

J.J. Kelly, Webster. 

Charles Connor, Webster. 

E. R. Mason, Webster. 

T. C. Mallinckradt, St. Charles, 

George Husmann, Herman. 

New Yorx.—k. F. Richardson, Thompson, L. 1. 

Canapa West.—I. A. Simmes, Seedsman, Toronto, 


In the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 
1865 a revised list will be published. We shouldes 
teem it a favor if the nurserymen and seedsmen would 
aid us to prepare a full and correct list. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Geyzsre Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 


THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
TWerms—Ixvariasry tx Apvancr—One Dollar a year. 











MADE FROM 20 CENTS !—Call and ex 
i or ten samples sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. my"64-ly 


TRAWBERRY AND LAWTON BLACK 
BERRY PLANTS—For sale en two years credit without 

interest by EDMUND MORRIS, 

Burlington, N. J., October, 1564. nova 


RANBERRY PLANTS—0Of the Bell, Cherry and 
J #ugie varieties. Send for Circular giving mode of cul 
rice, &c. Also, manufacturer of Grafting Wax a 














ree Varnish for cuts and bruises on trees. A sure protee 
tion from Weather, and will heal sound wood. The Wax is alee 
bay for sealing Fruit Bottles. 
oct 


For sale by 
F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 
THE CELEBRATED CRAIG 
MICROSCOPE, — Combining Instruction with 
Amusement, is mailed, prepaid, for $2.50; or with 
6 beautiful Mounted Objects for $3.25; with # 
Objects, $5.50, by HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre street, New York. 
Also, be will mail, prepaid, the Novelty M ° 
ing Glass, for examining Living Insects, 
Flowers, &c., for $1.50; or with 12 beau 
je'6aet 








the world, and we ate exceedingly clad that they are at 
length offered to the farmers of the United States. Mr. 
Leavitt has now on hand manures for wheat and grass 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE! 
AGNIFYING 500 TIMES—Mat.ep EVERYWHERE 908 





which may be sown this fall. 





50 Osers. Taurer ron $1. Address 
‘* F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
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J. B. LAWES’ 


ARTIFICIAL 


MANURES. 


Factorirs, . ga Co 

Derrro' p Barkinc CREEKS, No. DELAIDB PLACE, 

7! ‘Sreuaxp. Lonpon Brier, E. C. 

dersigned, having deen appointed Sole Agent in the 

& ited Beates for the sale of the celebrated and well-tested 

through all Europe and the East Indies) Artificial Manures, man- 

(throws by J. B. LAWES, Esq. of Rothamsted, St. Albans, 

& whose works are the Largest and O.pest of the kind in 

he world, now takes much pleasure in informing the Public that 

be f6 prepared to introduce them in this country in all their dif- 
ferent branches, viz., for the production of 


WHEAT, 
CORN, 
GRASS, and 
VEGETABLES cf all kinds. 
rs and Agriculturists from all parts of the country 
B hm on the most liberal terms, and all orders and in- 


airies promptly attended to, 
’ RUFUS W. LEAVITT, Agent, 


118 Watt Srexet, New Yorx. 





novi! 


Agricultural Books. 


undersigned, who have been engaged in the Publishing 
and Bookselling Trade for over fifty years, recently made 
large additions to their premises and added to their business an 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 


take this opportunity of Stating that they propose to keep on 
their shelves the 


MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


ef works on this and kindred subjects. Their stock is always 
n to an examination, and it will give them pleasure at all 
times to furnish any information in their power. 
(" A PRICED CATALOGUE will shortly be issued with 
many of the books at reduced rates, and sent FREE to anyone ap- 
for it, 
= WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
novit 61 Walker St., New York, 


AUCTION SALE OF 
VALUABLE SHORTHORNS. 


HE Herds of the late Colonel: Franers M. Rorten, of The 
Grove, (Morris, Otsego county, N. Y..) and of Tuomas L, 
Hantsoy, of Morley Farm, (Morley, St. Lawrence county, N. Y.,) 
will be sold conjointly at PUBLIC AUCTION, without any re- 
serve, at the barna at Mount Hope, (the use of which has been 
most kindly granted for the parpuse by E. P. Paenticar, E8q.,) at 
Albany, N. Y., on 


Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1864, at 2 o’clock BP, M. 











These herds are of such excellent reputation that the ander- 
signed confidently bespeaks the attention of American and Cana- 
dian Breeders. 

(8 Catalogues are now rendy, and may be had on application 
to T. L. Hartson, to Samwuet Tuoxxx, Thorndale (Washington 
Hollow, N. Y.,) or to the Auctioneer, 

It JOHN R. PAGE, Sennett, Cayuga county, N. Y. 


LUMBER AND LOC BOOK. 

CRIBNER'S READY RECKONER for measuring all kinds 
\) of Saw Logs, Boards, Planks, Cubical contents of square and 
round wood, &c., comprised in a number of tables, to which are 
added tables by the month, board or rent by the week or day, &¢., 
&c, Scarcely is it possible to add to the recommendations of the 
above book, more t to.give its title , a8 every one engaged 
in baying and selling, measuring or inspecting lumber, will at 
once appreciate the work. This is the most complete and relia- 
ble book ‘ever published on this subject. Over three hundred 
thousand copies have been sold, and the demand {fs constant and 


increasing. 


tumber merchants, and business men, will find it very 
useful. Price, 30 cents. post-paid. Peddlers and dealers can 


and for sale, wholesale and retail, 


Monroe Nursery, Monroe Mich. 
10,000 PEACH TREES 


Of the leading varieties. Also, a general assortment of 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Grape Vines, 
Such as Delaware, Concori, &¢.—very fine. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Russell's Prolific, Triomph de Gand, Wilson's Albany, &. 
Correspond licited. Catalogues on lieation with 
Stamp. it L E. ILGENFRITZ & CO. 


REEN’S PATENT ROOFING—Consists of a stout 
Canvas, impregnated with a Water-Proof and Fire-Proof 
Compound, covered on both sides with a stout fabric made water 
proof by a solution of INDIA RUBBER, and hardened by a 
coating of PATENT METALIC PAINT. 
It is both WATER-PROOF and FIRE-PROOF. 
It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of thin ofl-eloth. 
It makes the best and most durable READY ROOFING ever 


introduced. 
It is designed for Dwelling-houses, Barns, Sheds, Steamboats 
and Railway-cars. 
It can be laid down by any sensible workman. 
It is CHEAPER than any known Roofing of equal durability. 
nov2t HENRY SMITH, 129 Pearl st.. New York. 


WINE PLANTS 


FOR MAKING THE 


TURKISH RHUBARB WINE. 


AVING grown this plant extensively, and having direct 
‘1. «business communications with importers, Iam prepared 
to furnish the roots in such quantities as may suit purchasers. 
Also, the WINE. : 
Agents wanted. Address. H. B. BAILEY. 
oct3t Andover, bs. 

















LATEST IMPROVED 


Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutter. 


Is far superior to any in use, 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 
Simple, cheap and durable. Is adapted for Horse Powers. 


all Send for Descriptive Circulars, and address 
t WM. L. BOYER & BRO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARMING 
LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURL 

EBELS are moving away, and are selling for whatever they 
can get. An extensive immigration the Northern 
States and from Europe alteady begun, will soon occupy that 
part of the State and develop its immense natural weakh. Free 
and fall information given on lication to 
nov'64-ly I THAYER, 1 Park Place, New York. 
00 APPLE STOCKS.—No. 1, $5 per 1000. 
200. No. 2, $2 ea 1000. 
Apple Root Grafts, $80 per 10,000, 
300,000 White or Hedge Willow, $2 per 1000, 
Linneus Rhubarb (Wine Plant) $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 
Quince Stocks, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, &e., at lowest 


rates. 
Delaware, Co ng * other cuttings. 
Asparagus Roots, &c., &c. 
1t EB. Y. TEAS, Richmond, Ind. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION ! 
O NOT hase a Mower or Reaper for the season of 1965 
until you see “Tux Imerovep Carvea Curry Mower anp 
Reaper,” and “7m ea Cayuga Chief Junior Mower,” ss 


ufactursd ONLY 
am BARBER, SHELDON & CO., Aubarn, N. Y. 


2" Circulars, with full description, &c., furnished on applica- 
tion, or forwarded by mail. oct2t 


$10 AU 


PER MONTH-AGENTS WANTED 
By the AUBURN PUBLISHING CO, 
in every township to sell their valuable books for t 
ple—including the latest Histo 
on. 


‘or G and liberal off 
‘Address E.G. STORKE, AUBURN, N. Y. 
White or Hedge Willow for Sale. 


(NUTTINGS of this superior live fence plant, of 




















make money selling this book. 
Pub! by 
ue GEO. W. FISHER, Rochester, N. Y. 





suitable 
length, at $1 100 1000. Warranted true Sauzx 
aLBA. ot Oi per ™ RS. PEFPRON, Utica, N. ¥. 
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Perry’s American Horse Power.—A Great 
Lazog Saving MACHINE, AND ONE OF THE Most VALUABLE In- 
Vurrions oF Tim AGzr.—Finst Premiums were awarded it by the 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society at the State Fairs of 1868 
and 1864, and by the Michigan State Agricultural Society at the 
Btate Fair of 1864.—Manufactured by E. Remtncton & Sons, 
Hlion Agricultural Works, Ilion, Herkimer county, N. Y. 


ellie 


HMRI 








any 


NSE a 
“ASHTON 








¥ : Ki 
WHY THE NEW IS MUCH SUPERIOR TO THE OLD 
POWERS. 


1st. It occupies much less room for storage, when not in use. 

2d. It is less heavy and cumbersome—more portable. 

8d. Can be snugly packed on a common one-horse wagon—and 
not a heavy load for one horse to draw. 

4th. Any part can be readily lifted, and loaded, by two men. 

Sth. Not at all liable, like other Powers, to be racked or injured 
by moving. 





———— 

6th. Is very quickly and easily set up for work, 

7th. No Joints loosened by setting up and taking down, no mat. 
ter how often done. 

8th. Will cost less for Oil, Lard, or Tallow, to run it, 

9th. Will cost less for repairs, on account of natural wear: ad 
will last longer. ' 

10th. Not nearly so liable to serious breakage from great op 
sudden strains. 

1ith. Home blacksmithing or carpentry will suffice for almost 
any carelessness. 

12th. No danger of long suspensions of work on account ¢f 
breakdowns. 

13th. Has no bridge, rod, belt, or any other part of the 
for the horses to step over every turn, like all other field Sweep 
Powers—a great advantage. 

14th. Will do double the work of other Sweep Powers wig 
the same team. 

15th. Will do more work with the same team than any Tread 
Power, and is much more safe and pleasant for the horses, 

16th. Is the lowest priced of any Power in the market, capable 
of doing, either, an equal variety, or an equal amount, of work, 


Mr. Wu. D. Scuermernorn, of Deerfield, Oneida county, ¥, 
Y., says: 

JANUARY 18th, 1864, 

Your Horse Power pleases me much. I can saw, in the 
time with it, more wood with one horse than I could with twa, 
using any other Power I have ever owned or tried. With rathe 
a small horse I can saw from twenty to twenty-five cords per day 
with a drag saw. Expecting much from the Power, yet my e- 
pectations were not over half what I have realized, es 
when I commenced using a circular saw, and found how fast ang 
how easily I could saw, using only two small horses, I beliey 
this new Power will and ought te come into general use i 
threshing and other, purposes. 

Mr. Joun Hook, jr., of Bridgewater, Oneida county, writers 
follows, under date of August 30th, 1868: 

“I have been threshing with the Power I bought of you i 
works splendidly. I can thresh and clean 400 bushels of oats per 
day, with two horses, and do it with ease. Old threshers who 
have been here to see it work, say that I can do more withtw 
horses than they can with five, on the old Powers.” 

Some improvements, in the. way of a heavier and s harden 
chain, and in the mode of running the chain, and some othe 
changes in the Jack, have since been made by the inventor, fs 
order te still further simplify and to render the Power practically 
perfect. 

UNPRECEDENTED WITH A CIRCULAR SAW. 

This is to certify that during the middle of one of the warmatt, 
if not the warmest day of last August, with no wind stirring, ai 
in a place peculiarly exposed to the hottest rays of the sun, om 
horse, with Mr. Perry’s Horse Power, sawed for me with a Gy 
cular Saw, a full measured Cord ofjarge, very dry, and very hard 
Maple wood, every stick twice through, in just fourteen min 
utes, as timed by two watches, C. RK. NEGUS, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church, Newport, 

Newport, February 8th, 1864. 

A CORD IN EIGHT MINUTES WITH A DRAG SAW. 


At a Public Trial in Newport, a cord of hard wood was sawed 
in eight minutes, and 8 cords and 534 feet in thirty-two minutes, 
with ease, by only one horse, including the time occupied in 
placing two additional logs on the log-way, and the binding of the 
same after sawing each block, and all stops, as timed by many 
watches, and measured by a number of men. A more detailed 
statement of this extraordinary performance, signed by twenty- 
three prominent citizens of Newport and vicinity will be furnish 


ed to all who desire it. 
PRICES. 


Increased or decreased cost of material and labor in the future 
will probably cause s corresponding change in the prices gives 
below. At present the price for ‘ 





ee NE on anccecesciedcese ee eee $200 
i, SIN INIL,...... . . ncanecsenqnenbenaesenearenenl 175 
Drag Saw Attachment............-.0.---+++0+« 25 
Drag Saw (filed) 10 
RIE od. naneosnacentadpunrennonseneentortel 20 
Circular Saw (24 inch) with Table.......... 53 

66 66 66 without Table..... 19 


Catalogues containing a full description of the machine will be 


sent to any address on application. Address 
E. REMINGTON & SONS) 
Llien, Herkimer co., ¥. ¥* 
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BULLARD’S IMPROVED 
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PATENT “HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 


bscriber having purchased the exclusive right for man- 
| neon and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
now proposes to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 
which must necessarily be limited the coming year, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining good and competent mechanics. 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great la- 
bor-saving machines will please send in their orders early to be 
recorded in turn, “First come, first served.” Address 

SILAS C. HERRING, New York. 

N. B—Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent by mail to those 

o request them. 

”D ts BARTON, Rochester, N. Y., Agent. 


True Delaware Grapevines. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL VINE. 


BEST QUALITY OF PLANTS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


LSO, strong vines of Allen's White Hybrid, Adirondac, 

Anna, Creveling, Concord, Clinton, ag Ciara, Cas- 

aady, Diana, Golden Clinton, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Israella. 

Lydia, Lincoln, Lenoir, Logan, Maxatawney, Ontario, Rebecca, 

Roger's New Hybrids, Taylor, ToKalon, Union Village, Under- 
hill's Seedling, &e. : 

Also, Lowning’s Mulberry, Currants, Raspberries, Strawber- 





ap’64-ly 








ries, &e. 
Send for Descriptive Price List to 
oet2t GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALQGUE 


AND 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


AND 


+ ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address C. W. SERLYE, 
aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC CUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing frum seventy to eighty per cent. 

4. of Rhosphate of Lime, to which has been added by a 
chemical process a large per centage of Ammonia, so fixed that it 
can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to any other 
fertilizer. 

Price, $80 per nett tun. A liberal discount to the trade. 

§3™ Pamphlets, with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass- 
achusetts State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testi- 
monials from Scientific Agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
obtained from J. 0. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 








Pure Sheep Wash Tobacco, 


HEREBY certify that I have been familiar with all the pro- 
cesses employed by the South Down Company in the manu- 
facture of their “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” and that the article pre- 
pared under Mr. Jaques’ Patent contains all the useful principles 
of the Tobacco in a concentrated form. 

This Paste, employed as a Sheep Wash, according to the direc- 
tions furnished by the Company, has the effect of curing Scab 
and other cutaneous diseases, and destroying all parasitic insects 
which infect the skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im- 

roves the health of the animal, as well as the quality of its 

eece, Employed in the same way, the solution being made 

stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, and also those that are injurious to vegetation. 
CHARLES T. JACKSON, M. D., 

Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and Consulting Chemist. 





2" Wool Growers should beware of any preparation that 
contains “ sulphur,” as it is sure to destroy the fibre of the wool. 
One pound of Extract Tosacco will rake twelve gallons Wash, 
and contains the strength of eight pounds of Tobacco, as prepar- 
ed by farmers. 


Agents wanted in every Wool District. 


JAMES F. LEVIN, Agent South Down Co., 
23 Central Wharf, Boston. 


AGENTS.—Dvp ey & Starrorp, 69 Beekman st., New York ; 
R. H. Auten & Co.,, 189 and 191 Water st.. New York; E. W. 
Harrigan & Co., Comstock'’s Landing, N. Y.; Etias Foorr, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y.; Ws. Simpson, Jr., New findson’ Allegany county, 
N. Y;_A. M. Wicurman, Bath, N. Y.; Sroppanp & Barron, 
Troy, N. Y.; Nicnoson, Pang & Co., Albion, N. Y.; Lane & 
Pane, Rochester, N. Y, oct2t 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
EN ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES—Of the most desirable 
kinds—such as French, Russell, Fillmore, Triomphe de 
Gand, Bartlett, Albany, Austin, Cutter, Downer and Lady Finger. 
Rs ACRES OF BLACKBERKRIES—Dorchester and New 
ochelle. 

FIVE ACRES OF RASPBERRIES—Including the Putra- 
DELPHtA, the best and most productive hardy Raspberry. It has 
yielded with me over two hundred bushels per acre of large, red, 
lucious fruit without protection from sun or frost. 

Send for Catalogues gratis. 

sep3t WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


TO FARMERS! 
RADLEY’S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufictarer. WM. L BRADLEY: 

Sales Oftice 24 Broad street. Boston. 

(" Pamphlets containing testimonials in favor of his To- 
bacco Fertilizer, Bradley’s X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 
of Tobacco, with Illustrations, can be had by addressing the un- 
dersigned. Ww i L. BRADLEY. 

22 Highest Cash prices paid for Bones. my 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. 


E BULL HOTSPUR 4080 A, H. B. by Duke of Gloster 
ch, Ge? Dee Oper Nie thats 
and five BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and a few 
HEIFERS, 1 

A Catalognre MARISOL Perley, St. Lawrence co., N. Y. 
FRANCIS BRILL, 
Nurseryman & Seed Grower, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALITY, 


Ga” Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Garden Seeds, &c. Cata- 
logues on application, septf 


STAMMERING, 


TA MMERING—Cured by Bates Appliances. For De- 
scriptive Pamphiet, &c., address 

H. C. L. MEARS & CO., 

277 W. 23d street, New York, 


CONCORD CRAPE VINES. 
VERY LARGE STOCK of the above at low rates by the 
£ hundred or thousand. All the leading varieties can be 




















oct6t 








oetit 131 Pearl street, New York. 


~ a i 
RAPE VINES BY MAIL—0Or by Express, includ- | 
ing both old and new varieties, For circular, prices, &c., 
oc2t H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Obio. 





furnished, including Rogers’ Hybrids, Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 
&c,* &e, ¢ 
Paetrr anp OrnawEeNnTAL Trees, Sievns, Rosra, &e. 


Address Bepst WM, ADAIR, Detroit, Mich, 
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Another Startling 


+o 


ISSUED TO-DAY AND PLACED ON OUR PREMIUM Ligy : 





Book! 





_———— oo 


GEN, M'CLELLAN’S PROMISE! 


—— 


TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


—_——_ +e 





z Strictly on the Conditions Named Below! 


—_——__+@. 


Read this Explanation. 


‘We hereby again pl 
to fully carry out our Premium Offer, as follows: Out cf every 
$100,000 of Gen. McCLELLAN’s Promise, or Gen. Grant's Spy, (or 
any of the rest of our publications) we sell, we will impartially 
distribute among those subscribing, Twenty-one Tiovsanp 
Do.vars In HANDSOME AND VALUABLE Premiums, excluding ail 
oheap or bogus jewelry. 

As some who have sent for our books seem not to exactly un- 
derstand our enterprise, we will endeavor to explain it as simply 
and thoroughly as possible. 

In the first place it is not a lottery. We sell our books for 4 
certain sum; on that sum we make a certain profit; and this 
profit we share with a number of subscribers, which number is 
not picked out, but selected at random from the whole list of. 
names sent us. By this means, and by making many of our pre- 
miums very valuable, we excite a competition among our patrons, 

In the second place, we exclude all cheap or bogus Peale. 
which has been so common in gift schemes, because we believe 
such inducements dishonest. 

In the third place, we have bound ourselves rgd to per- 
form every promise we make, not only to the public, but to the 

in which we advertise. And to further convince all that 
our enterprise is not to be classed with schemes so deservedly 
called humbugs, we have pledged ourselves to make Regular 
Statements under Oath at each Distribution of Premiums! 

On commencing our enterprise, we sent out premiums as sub- 
scriptions came in; but, finding the system did not work well, we 
intended to make a distribution only at the close of the sale of 
$100,000 worth of our books. But as this might take too long a 
time before we could give the public an evidence that we did ex- 

what we have said, we have determined to ake our first 
immediately on the sale of $33,000 worth of bouks, 
One house, or farm, worth $3,000, besides other premiums, in 
“— ion, being given away in each distribution. 
any, "Sending us subscriptions, write that their friends will 
send when they see what they get. If all those who have thus 
held back since we started our enterprise had sent their subscrip- 
tions, either clubs or single ones, we should before this have been 
able to make at least one, if not two, distributions, in which very 
many of these identical parties would have received handsome 
and valuable premiums. We hope by this time they see our en- 
terprise is an honest one, and entirely worthy their confidence. 
WE ASK THEM TO HELP US TO PROVEIT. If they can not afford 
$5 or $1,.they can afford 50 or 25 cents. Certainly that is not 
such a hegvy outlay for a book that can not ‘be bought fordess in 
any store; “when, in addition, and really for nothing, they have 
an opportunity of obtaining a $3,000 premium. ’ 


Single Copies 25 Cents; Five Copies $1. 

Our Premium List is numbered from one upwards, and all let- 
ters received will be entered thereon impartially, as‘ they arrive, 
whether containing 25 cents, $1.00, or $5.00, each book represént- 
ing one number. In other words every single book (25 cents) 
will represent a number or subscription, and every five books 

$1.00) will represent five numbers or subscriptions, whether the 

1.00 be sent by one person or jive persons, Thus, while a club 
of 5, 10 or 15 may secure one of our most valuable premiums, a 
single subscription may also obtain one. And we publicly pledge 
ourselves to give every premium we offer, and to publish the 
names and addresses of the successful parties in this paper. 

In remitting, give the name and date of the paper containing 
this advertisement. 

Address, cash with order, 


Cc. W. ALEXANDER & CO., Publishers, 


e ourselves to the readers of this paper 





$1,000 to Club Raisers, 
$1,000 to Club Raisers, 
$1,000 to Club Raisers, 


As there are a large number of our patrons wh 
be, raising clubs for this Great and Exclting Book, we have tag 
induced to offer them something-handsome and substantial in 
turn for their labor and trouble. ‘This offer, thus publicly pi i 
ed, and made with the same binding conditions as our other offer, 
is in addition to alt others, and is applicable only to club raiser, 
It is made specially for their benefit. Amy one is at liberty toge 
up aclub, and compete for the club premiums. And the surest 
way to raise large clubs, is to take this paper and show our offer 
to every friend you know, and get them all to read it, and tha 
join with you at once in sending for it. 

Clubs, according to the postal law, must be directed to one 
son, though several names are included in it. Remember fat 
one person who sends club amounts of moncy is entitled tog] 
the privileges of aclub. These are our club premiums; 

To the Largest Club, $500. 
To 2d Largest Club, $200, 
To 3d Largest Club, $100. 
To 4th Largest Club, $75. 
To 5th Largest Club, $50. 
To 6th Largest Club, $25, 
To 7th Largest Club, $25. 
To 8th Largest Club, $25. 

Those who have read Grxerat Grant's Darina Spr, will 
upon perusing the ae | and curious incidents in our new book, 
GENERAL McCLELLAn’s Promise, acknowledge that though th 
first is startling and strangely romantic, the latter is still moresy 
Mexico is certainly a mysterious land, and “General McU 
Promise” will but increase the profoundness of the m 
which for ages has enveloped that peculiar race, the Aztecs, 
we doubt if the mostfertile-brained romancer could invent mor 
deeply thrilling roni@ace, or trains of incident so wild, solemn 
and wie as ti which fill the pages of this singular narm 
tive. Until now these facts were never considered worth gi 
to the public, as they might be classed among those continually 
happening to a soldier. The chapter containing the deserii 
of the last interview:hetween McClellan and the beautiful I 
Priestess of the Sun, and ‘the “latter's prophesy, are alone 
tan timés the.cost.of the book. Every one should send for it, 
is the mest exciting and most curious book that has ever been 
offered to the public. 

SINGLE COPTES, 2 CENTS—FIVE OOPIES, $1. 
SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS—FIVE COPIES, $1. 
SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS—FIVE COPIES, $1. 
GET UP YOUR CLUBS 
GET UP YOUR OLUBS 
AND SEND AT ONCE 
AND SEND AT ONOB 
[SEE NEXT COLUMN.] 
Address, cash with order, 
Cc. W. ALEXANDER & CO., Publishers, 





128 South Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 


128 Bouth Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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